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DIQUEL 


animal tranquilizer 


Another major indication — another major market for your 
services! With Jen-Sal Diquel, you and the livestock industry 
can join forces to reduce costly losses associated with shipping 
animals to market. Intraperitoneal injection of }- 1 cc. Diquel 
per 100 lb., not less than 24 hours prior to slaughter, produces 
rapid and safe tranquilization without leaving harmful resi- 
due in carcasses. Diquelized animals are more resistant to 
stress diseases, shrink less and arrive at their destination with 
fewer bruises and scarred hides. Diquel is conveniently pack- 
aged and economically priced for professional use or dispens- 
ing. Order today from your Jen-Sal Branch or representative. 





Jen-dal 
Ci Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 
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for suspension in an aqueous 
vehicle _ _ _ 








CLINICAL + , 
EFFECTIVENESS |": a specially prepared 
xay + microcrystalline form of this 
BACTERIAL |-2 broad-spectrum antibiotic, 
RESISTANCE + 2 





only by intramuscular injection 
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VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 
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will be sent on request 
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corticoid levels. 


ULTRACORTENOL is a new and improved glucocorticoid with distinct 
advantages over prednisone and prednisolone: the duration of therapeutic 
action is “just right” and therefore optimally effective. Hence, a single 
intramuscular injection generally achieves the desired effects, and daily 
injections or supportive oral therapy are not needed to maintain effective 


ULTRACORTENOL has been extensively tested and enthusiastically 
accepted by a number of small- and large-animal practitioners'!° who 
found these regimens to be highly effective: 


to treat 
bovine ketosis, 


canine dermatoses, | 
inflammatory joint conditions 
with a duration of 

action that’s “just right” 


Uliracortenol 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate CiBA) 





Single 100- to 200-mg. injection* 





Single 200-mg. injection as supportive 
therapy. 





5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total 
single dose not to exceed 20 mg. 

For sustained therapy, repeat once or 
twice a week as indicated. 





Ketosis (acetonemia) 
Dairy 
Cow Shock (“‘downer”’ cow) 
syndrome 
Dermatoses 
Dog 
Inflammatory joint 
conditions 











5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total 
single dose not to exceed 20 mg. 
Supportive oral therapy not necessary. 











*This initial injection may be reduced to 50 to 100 mg. intramuscularly if simultaneous administration of 
intravenous glucose is given, thus permitting more economical —— therapy. If necessary, either 
regimen may be augmented by an additional injection of 50 to 


C 1B A Effective Veterinary Drugs, Products of Exacting Research 


00 mg. Ultracortenol after 24 to 48 hours. 
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PW injectable glucocorticoid 


BOVINE KETOSIS Following a single intramuscular injection of 
Ultracortenol, investigators observe that: 

* appetite is restored, depression is dispelled within 12 to 24 hours! 

* blood glucose levels are raised within 12 hours! 

* blood ketone levels return to normal within 24 to 96 hours! 

* a Steady increase in milk production begins after 48 hours.? 


COW—CVX409 = 4 yr. Holstein 


MILK 50— 
Pounds — “Freshened” 26 days 


Daily 30— “OFF FEED” 3 days 


70— 

BLOOD 60— 

ae — 

mg. = 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
30. 

BLOOD 20 

Ketones a 

me. % 2 eich ts ena On eevee ee een =e me 


Stee eaetePgcereseuwei#skn st 8 & 
——DAYS—— 
THERAPY 200 mg. of prednisolone trimethylacetate 
Before treatment 
Erythema of neck 
with pruritis 


This chart shows the good response in ketotic cow following intramuscular injection of 
200 mg. of Ultracortenol. (Adapted from Vigue') 


CANINE DERMATOSES Reporting on 9 animals (of whom 6 received 
15 or 20 mg. Ultracortenol in a single intramuscular dose), Pollock? says, 
“. . . Ultracorten Trimethylacetate [Ultracortenol] proved effective not 
only against the seemingly innocuous lesions, but also against the hem- 
orrhagic dermatitis associated with exquisite pain.” And, “The duration 


Two weeks later following 
7 . “ intramuscular injection of 
of the anti-inflammatory phase varies from seven to ten days depending Hit ie. Uitracortenct 3 


upon the dosage. . . .”3 


References: 1. Vigue, R. F.: J.A.V.M.A. 133:326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Shaw, J. C.: Personal com- 
munication. 3. Pollock, S.: To be published. 4. Rabin, P. H.: Personal communication. 5. Hoffer, 
S. H.: Personal communication. 6. Weir, H. T., and Hazelrig, J. W.: Personal communication. 
1. Beck, J. W.: Personal communication. 8. Bull, W. S.: Personal communication. 9. Fessenden, P. 
E.: Personal communication. 10. Lohmeyer, C.: Personal communication. 


SUPPLIED: Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., each mi. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in suspension for injection. 


ULTRACORTENOL is available from ethical veterinary distributors throughout the 
United States. 
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mastitic Mammary Secretions . . . . . 625 
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Laboratory studies of milk samples submitted by prac. 
ticing veterinarians indicate that most quarters of all 
udders consistantly contain various potential mastitis 
producing organisms. 
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The writers report on visceral lymphomatosis in two 
turkey flocks. Pathological alterations are noted. 
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Watch For 


These and Other Informative 
Articles in Forthcoming Issues . . 


CANINE FILARIASIS 


G. F. Otto, D.V.M. and P. M. Bauman, 
D.V.M. 


The writers present a searching review of 
the heartworm problem, and _ suggest 
treatment as well as preventive measures. 


RESPONSE OF THE BOVINE TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF SALMONELLA PULLORUM AN- 
TIGEN 


1. D. Porterfield, Ph.D., W. E. Petersen, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., and Berry Campbell, Ph.D. 


Cows from a milking herd treated with 
an antigen of Salmonella pullorum en- 
abled researchers to study the effect of the 
infusion of an antigen into the udder. 
Antibody titer of the colostrum is usually 
higher than that of blood serum at time 
of parturition. Various ramifications are 
discussed. 


CLINICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE ELECTRO- 
CARDIOGRAPH 


©. S. Soave 


Although the electrocardiogram as a diag- 
nostic tool has not enjoyed extensive use 
in veterinary medicine, its proper signifi- 
cance remains elusive. Electrocardiograms 
must be studied not only in detail, but 
also in correlation with gross and histo- 
pathological studies before their signifi- 
cance can be known. 








Clumping effect—Crystals tend to clump. This clump is not an unusually large one. Without magnification 
it is visible as a speck. 





Pharmaceutical elegance — DELTA-CORTEF has a relatively uniform crystal size, and Upjohn’s exclusive 
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when pharmaceutical elegance counts 


Delta-Cortef 


intr 1 sterile q 





Another achievement of The Upjohn Company, the house of steroids, DELTa- 
CORTEF can be administered with complete confidence in the accuracy and 
potency of each dose because @ Particle size is extremely fine @ Uniformity 
and dispersion of particle size is maintained and clumping and caking elimi- 
nated by exclusive crystal growth inhibitor system** @ In the event of con- 
tamination, self sterilizing action rapidly destroys pathogens. 

DELTA-CoRTEF I.M. provides 10 mg. per ce. of prednisolone, the most potent of paren- 
teral anti-inflammatory corticosteroids. Available in 10 cc. rubber-stoppered vials. 
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Veterinary Division/THE UPJOHN COMPANY/ Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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STERILE soem 7 : 


neomycin su 


1, Unexcelled stability. 2 3 : em ricidal, kills most suscep- 


tible bacteria. 3. True wide-spectrum antibiotic. 4. Discour- 
ages bacterial resistance. 5. Wei it tolerated .. nonirritating 
to tissues. 6. Convenient, efficient and economical. 


Three practical dosage forms tailored for large and snail animals. Available in rubber-stoppered 
vials containing 0.5 Gm., 5 Gm., and 10 Gm. a per vial. 
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This injectable iron 
gives persistent, prolonged 


anemia protectig - 

















60% greater weight gain recorded in 52 
days by this Ferrextran-treated pig 
over its untreated litter mate. 


FerrRextrRan 


IRON POLYSACCHARIDE COMPLEX 


Ferrextran supplies needed iron, complexed with low molecular 
weight dextran derivatives, in a form that can be injected with- 
out toxic effects, at 2 to 5 days. One injection of a 2 cc. dosage 
at this age not only overcomes anemia in its earliest stages but 
sustains hemoglobin levels throughout the critical first 3 weeks to 
prevent anemia recurrence. All tests show Ferrextran scores highest 
for persistent, prolonged protection. Packages of 12/20 cc. and 
12/50 cc. vials. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT CODGE, IOWA 
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IMETICORTEN [fin 7 
gets results _ ctr ) yr, 


The therapeutic value of the adrenocortical 
hormones has been well established in bovine ketosis. 
These agents act as replacement by supplying glucocorticoids, 
with a resulting stimulation of appetite and well-being. 





> Summary of METICORTEN benefits 
w restores milk production 


@ raises blood sugar levels to or above normal 
m decreases blood ketones 
ae y @ one treatment usually is sufficient 
Favorable therapeutic results also have been reported 


in horses and dogs following use of METICORTEN in skin 
and ocular conditions, inflammations and arthritis. 


convenient dosage forms insure ease of administration 
METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., 10 ce. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


Schering Corporation METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 40 mg./cc., 5 cc. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. 





Bloomfield, New Jersey 
CINE 





V-MC-J-157 METICORTEN,”® brand of prednisone. 





FURADANTIN® VETERINARY 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


ORA-BOLS- 


new, exclusive vetermary dosage form 





Wa ‘a 
@ pleasing taste 


encourages prompt acceptance 
™ tapered shape permits easy swallowing 
m readily retained 





for small-animal urinary tract infections 


FURADANTIN promptly produces high bactericidal concentrations in the urine; often there 
is marked improvement in a few days and complete recovery in 1-2 weeks. 


and canine tracheobronchitis 


FURADANTIN administered for a period of 5 days effectively stopped coughing in 95% of 75 
cases. In some instances symptoms were completely alleviated in 48 hours.? Recurrences have 
been very infrequent. 

SUPPLIED: Bottle of 100 scored Ora-sots (50 mg. FuRADANTIN with dextrose excipient). 
FURADANTIN VETERINARY also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. bottles of 100 scored tablets 
and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 

1. Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 2. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. owl Ye 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides ° 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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FOL MASTITIS... ccor cients por 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 


of causative organisms .. . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


1,2 


Pseudomonas . . e Little or no development of bacterial resistance’*— 


no antibiotic cross-resistance . . . - I] : 


brand of nitrofurazone 








Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.** Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).4 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).”"5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point. . .”2 
These results have been confirmed,® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 





FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY [F'URACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE 


IN ANTI-MASTITIS THERAPY 
IN MANY YEARS 





















INTRODUCED LESS THAN A YEAR Combined with neomycin, the resulting Th 
AGO, Neothion has already been ac- formula provides today’s most effective As 
claimed as today’s most thorough, most treatment for all types of bacterial he 
dependable, fast acting formulation now mastitis, both chronic and acute. You ph 
available for anti-mastitis therapy. can use Neothion with confidence for val 
Neothion contains Squibb’s new anti- mastitis which other antibiotics are | flo 
biotic, thiostrepton, plus neomycin, unable to control, or when the cause of Ur 
blended in a special non-irritating infection is unknown. do 


vehicle, Plastibase. on 
THE IMPORTANCE OF NEOMYCIN. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIOSTREPTON. Neomycin, of proved broad spectrum ac be 
Thiostrepton now makes possible the tivity, provides the ideal adjuvant to thio le 
control of mastitis caused by bacteria strepton. Together, these two antibiotics tis 
which have become resistant to other offer you a broader spectrum of antibac- ms 
antibiotics. Thiostrepton is remarkably terial activity than any single antibiotic 

effective against gram-positive cocci. now available for mastitis therapy. Pos 


NEOTHION is available from your 
SQUIBB branch or your ethical wholesaler. 
NEOTHION IS SOLD ONLY TO 
VETERINARIANS, and is supplied in 

1-dose syringes containing 50,000 units 

of thiostrepton plus 159 mg. of neomycin. 


PLASTIBASE® and NEOTHION ore Squibb trademarks. 
@ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 









Savina 


EOTHION 


controls all types of bacterial mastitis... both 
ronic and acute. 








e controls mastitis by penetrating the mastitis 
“resistance barrier’... Neothion attacks bacteria 
which have become resistant to other antibiotics. 





@ controls mastitis with lower dosage levels... 
smaller amounts of the antibiotics in Neothion pro- 
vide fast, more dependable therapy. 
























@ controls mastitis with a broader spectrum than 
any single anti-mastitis antibiotic now available . . . 
broader than the triple sulfas, penicillin, strepto- 
mycin or neomycin. 


@ controls mastitis safely ...Neothion cannot harm 
the most delicate udder tissue and avoids the hazard 


ting THE IMPORTANCE OF PLASTIBASE. of sensitization reactions to penicillin. 

tive As a vehicle for thiostrepton and 

rial neomycin, Plastibase possesses unique NEOTHION IS THE ONLY ANTI-MASTITIS PRODUCT 
You | physical properties and therapeutic ad- SOLD EXCLUSIVELY TO VETERINARIANS WHICH IS 
- for vantages. Neothion is smooth and free- EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 9 TYPES OF MASTITIS- 
are flowing. Neothion never freezes. CAUSING BACTERIA 

e of Unlike water-base products, Neothion 


does not mix with the milk, but floats COMPARISON 
sin. | onit and rises with it, thus bringing the OF ACTIVITY 
nac- | full potency antibiotics in contact with os ween 
thie | mfected upper udder tissues. As milk _ 
otics | level drops, Neothion “clings” to udder Triple Sulfes 
ibac- | tissues. Neothion does not milk out - 
iotic J Prematurely. 


STAPHYLOCOCC! 


it Lal 


Penicillin 
Streptomycin 
Neomycin 
Brand A 


For additional information, write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, = 
45 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. — 


SQUIBB 


=A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





NEOTHION 















YOU CAN GET NEOTHION FROM... 


(turn page for name of your nearest veterinary supply house) 
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ALABAMA 
Shoals Whise. Veterinary 
Supply Co., Florence 
ARIZONA 
Arizona Veterinary Supply inc., Mesa 
CALIFORNIA 
H. C. Burns Co., Inc., Oakland 
H. C. Burns Co., Inc, Los Angeles 


California Medical Supply Co., 
Pasadena 

California Veterinary Supply Co., 
Los Angeles 

Central chy Chemical Co. 
yy ated, San Francisco 

Sharpe & Vejar Co., Los Angeles 

oe Veterinary Corporation, 


esto 
Valley Veterinary Supply Co., 
N. Hollywood 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Veterinary 
Supply, Inc., Denver 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District Veterinary Products Co., 
Washington 


FLORIDA 

Paul Dant & Co., inc., Miami Springs 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Miami 
GEORGIA 


Albany Serum Co., Albany 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Atlanta 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Albany 
Southern Veterinary Supply Co., Rome 


IDAHO 
Snake River Valley Serum Co., Boise 


from any of the veterinary 
listed below or your nearest Squibb branch. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago Veterinary Supply, tnc., 
0 
Corn Be Belt Speen, inc., 


E. St. 
Holmes ao Co., Springfield 
Swingley Veterinary ply Co., 
Freeport 


INDIANA 

Columbus Serum Co., Indianapolis 
Missouri Valley Serum Co., Evansville 
1OWA 

a See Supply Co., 


Missouri Valley Serum Co., 
Cedar Rapids 


KANSAS 
Missouri View Serum Co., 


Kansas City 
Southwestern Serum Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Veterinary Supply Co., Inc 

New Orleans 
MARYLAN 
A. 3. Buck & Sons, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Jack Webster, Jr., Wakefield 
David Yellen Co., Inc., Stoughton 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Veterinary Supply Co., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 


Northland Veterinary Supply, St. Paul 





1, 


Charles Horne Veterinary Supply Co., 
Newton 

MISSOURI 

Edwards Veterinary Supply Co., 
Kansas 

Ru-Vita Corporation, Kansas City 

MONTANA 

Mountain Veterinary Supply, Missoula 

NEBRASKA 


Blue Cross Serum Co., Superior 
Grain Belt Supply Co., Omaha 


NEW MEXICO 
Great Western Serum, Albuquerque 
NEW Y 


ORK 
Gertrude DeVine Veterinary 
lies, Goshen 
Essential Mineral Products Co., 
Batavia 
Ethical Veterinary Supply Co., 
Long Isi. Ci 
Farma-Ceuticals Company, 
East Home: 
Lawter’s Veterinary Supply Co., 
Pennsylvania Veterinary Supply, 
Utica 


Vetromart Co., Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Barber Veterinary Supply, Fayette 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Raleigh 
OHIO 


a Drug Products, North Olmsted 


W. A. Butler Com; , Columbus 
Columbus Serum 
P- pa Supply 
Zehr & Company, Pettisville 


inc., peepee 





supply houses 
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OKLAHOMA 
Barber & Cochran Ve 
Supply Co., Oklahoma 
OREGON 
H. C. Burns Co., 
Mortiwest,Yeteinay ae. 
egon 
Portland Veterinary Supply 0, 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Frank E. Lentz Co., 
Pennsylvania Veterinary 
rrisburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Nelson Laboratories, Sioux Fas 


TENNESSEE 

L. A. Mosher, Inc., Memphis 

TEXAS 

Miljer Veterinary Supply Co, 

. Wo 

So. Texas Veterinary Supply, 
San Antonio 

UTAH 

— Veterinary Supply (2, 


VIRGINIA 
Sommer Netestanny Supply Co., i, 


wabmmaness 
Cummings Medical Supply ©. 


Seattle 
Northwest Veterinary Supply &, 
Seattle 











WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Biological 
Madison 


TERRITORY OF HAWAll 
Farm & Home Supply, Honalilt 













you can always tell a 


SELEEN 


patient 


(no itching. ..no scratching. ..no red, raw skin) 


prompt, effective control 


in nonspecific dermatoses 
and demodectic mange 


+ 





SELEEN Suspension is supplied in 
6-fl.oz.*, pint and economical gal- 


lon botties, to 
veterinarians only. OBGctt 


N 


®SELEEN—Selenium Sulfide, Abbott. *With tear-off dispensing label. — 
j 
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Are we playing with 


DYNAWE 


Livestock efficiency has reached new peaks through the combined efforts of 
research scientists, suppliers, veterinarians and farmers. Together, we’ve made 
great progress in recent years. 





Yet today more and more farmers are doing their own veterinary work. 
Aiding them are suppliers who sell for non-professional use. Both farmers and 
suppliers have every legal right to do this. But we wonder where such 
practices will end. 





Are they in the best interests of the livestock industry? Or, are we playing 
with dynamite? 


You can help... protect the future of the livestock industry and your own 
profession by taking a firm stand on this one big issue: Whether or not to buy 
from a supplier who also sells direct to laymen. 


Why not buy from an ethical house, one that sells only to graduate 


veterinarians? We are on your team ail the time, not just when it’s 
economically expedient! 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, Ilinois 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Affiliated The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
ee 





Produced for and sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 
































































News Gemment 


Florida investigators reported that pigs 
Piperazine supplemented continuously with 40 gm. piperazine 
Phosphate phosphate per 100 lb. of feed gained 

Supplementation Significantly faster than controls. They also 

consumed more feed and converted it to gain more 
efficiently. A level of 20 gm. proved 
ineffective in improving either rate or 
efficiency of gain. Piperazine supplementation 
did not appear to exert an anthelmintic effect 
as judged by worm counts made at the termination 
of the trial. Report of the above results 

was presented at the Third Annual Swine Field 
Day held recently at Gainsville. 








Ewes that are overfat at breeding time are 
Overfat hard to settle. They can be reduced by being 
Ewes put on short pastures or in dry lot on short 
ration without grain. 














A new vesicular disease with ulcers in and 
Vesicular around the mouth, lack of appetite and loss of 
Disease weight as as chief signs has been reported in in 

Several Indiana herds. Named infectious bovine 
ulcerative stomatitis, it is caused by a virus, 
and is not dissimilar to mucosal disease or 
virus diarrhea, although an entirely different 
ailment. A similar disease condition has been 
reported from New York and Pennsylvania. 














Penicillin treatment of mastitis may be in the wind, | 
Mastitis according to Food and Drug Administration 
Ointment report. A nationwide survey is now being 
conducted to determine if any penicillin shows 
up in fluid market milk. Previous tests have 
indicated that as high as 12% of some samples 
contained the antibiotic. If significant 
amounts of residual penicillin are evident in 
milk samples, a ban may be imposed on farmer 
use of the drug. 
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Color 
of Herefords 


Acetonemia 
and Silage 


Radiostrontium 
Count 


Cobalt 
Pellets 


Pre-slaughter 
Tranquilizer 









No correlation between color of Hereford 
cattle and rate of gain has been discovered in 
Studies conducted at the “South Dakota Experiment 
Station. It had been popularly believed among 
livestock growers that lighter colored Herefords 


did better in the feedlot. 

















Silage which contains butyric acid is a 
significant factor in development of ketosis, 
or acetonemia, according to Cornell University 
Scientists. In studies, it developed that 
ketone body content of silage varies 
considerably with particularly high levels 
occurring in grass silage which contains 
excesSive amounts of butyric acid. In the 
Cornell studies, recoveries with usual treatment 
occurred after grass silage was replaced with 
good quality hay. Others responded poorly. 

















The radiostrontium count in the nation's milk 
supply is still increasing. According to latest 
Public Health Service figures, the range in July 
was 3.3 to 18.7 micromicrocuries/liter, as 
compared with 3.3 to 10 in May. The Public 
Health Service said the levels are well within 
maximum permissible concentrations, although 
these concentrations are still a subject of 
considerable controversy. It also disclosed 
that four new sampling stations have been set up 
in Georgia, Texas, North Dakota and Illinois, 
and still another is slated for Washington. 








Long-lasting cobalt pellets show great promise 
in combating the serious ruminant deficiency 
disease commonly known as pining. First 
reported in Nature by Dewey, Lee and Marston, 
the new approach consists of administration of a 
heavy cobalt oxide pellet orally which remains 
in the reticulum and allows release of 
sufficient cobalt for nutritional requirements 
over a period of at least nine months. 

These pellets are already in extensive use on 
the west coast of f Ireland and other cobalt _ 
deficient areas of the world. Use has been 
largely in sheep but equal effectiveness is 
anticipated in cattle. The unique 
administration method suggested possible 
application to other medication and nutrients 
required in low dosage over a long period 
of time. 




















Use of a tranguilizer to ease the stress of meat 
animals | on their way to. Slaughter has been | 








approved by the government for the first time. 
The Food and Drug Administration has approved 
the use of Diquel (Jen-Sal) on cattle up to 

24 hours prior to slaughter. 
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Cyanamid reports to the veterinarian: 


CYVAC* the new Cyanamid vaccine for canine 
distemper—hepatitis now is available from your 
regular distributor. This is our standard 
AVIANIZED(R) Canine Distemper Vaccine combined 
with a new hepatitis fraction. 


CYVAC is an improvement over existing bi- 
valent vaccines for these two diseases. Both 
antigens are modified live viruses. The hepa— 
titis fraction has been modified by serial 
passage on an unnatural host — swine kidney. 


Test results in the laboratory and in the 
field have been excellent. These antigens will 
stimulate the production of a good immunity 
capable of withstanding severe challenge. 


We hope you will give CYVAC a complete and 
critical trial in your practice. The dosage is 
2 cc., subcutaneously regardless of age or breed. 
Packaged in cartons of 10 individual doses. 


*CYVAC(R) Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live 
Virus, Chick Embryo Origin AVIANIZED(R) and 
Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine, Modified 
Live Virus, Porcine Tissue Origin, Vacuum—Dried. 


Veterinary Professional <a ZZ 
Service Department 


American Cyanamid Company | CYVAC* | 


New York 20, N.Y. | VACCINE | 


Lane — 
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new “‘far superior”’ 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new FureEA Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
FurRAcIn" (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
51:413 (Sept.} 1956 


For vaginal infections, including those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUR 





T.M 





VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control — 


of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.1.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived. 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.’ 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, CONn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: 1. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., and Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


VETERINARIANS ARE 


Tens of thousands of animal owners are 


so aah ag a ae now reading about modern veterinary serv- 
ee il XS, 3 ice in their local newspapers. They are being 
z Piseases Ca a alerted to animal disease hazards . . . and 
attle ch ck ee. learning to call their veterinarian as the 
{ : Ye e ynaty casas x best safeguard against losses. 
3 i + 
nS qransmisee threat = ¥ Nearly 3,700 newspapers are being fur- 
ele Sage ‘ire, 20° rere } nished with this year ’round, coast-to-coast 
— farm roe by no ae a news service by American Foundation for 
at a n for rina? ee . Animal Health, the educational bureau of 
Fou ragnosis res es | hee a se, Associated Veterinary Laboratories. Yet this 
stances of —_, se of “> Pd is but one of many steps in the nation-wide 
importants syPtorn i other hegend public relations campaign for the profession 
= js AOSEN At being underwritten by this group. Other 
_ $Veterinarians Solve =~ i 
wise ve = phases include farm magazines, radio, tele- 
3 : ( Repeat Breeding f, vision . . . every major channel of mass 
“te a: navion the veterinarian ex- %. education. 
eA’ treat cows, th ory : la , 
is, owner can help solve the eainiee x This campaign is made possible by the 
“y p Pa oad pane yt ae yeh to i. ethical companies listed on the opposite page. 
S rican Foundation for ro ! fe It will be genuinely appreciated if you will 
Pe 4 % ¥ bear them in mind in supplying your re 
+ its, $ a veterinarian ~ i 
<i geueed the wunher of io “t quirements. 
} necessary for a cow to produce a _ 


~* alf, and also brow improuase ey 
‘2. sults i jl a y- 8 aan 


ord Sal on Y nd ae leap” 
“alert -SheeP eat ee. en. 
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ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 





LIBERTY LABORATORIES BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 

THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
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canine diarrheas 


and 













calf scours 


entromy 


combines... 

Carob Powder—for fast-acting antidiarrheal action 

. .. remarkably effective intestinal astringent, 
demulcent, toxin absorbent and protectant action. 
Proved in human practice through control of infectious 
diarrhea in infants. 






Now available in 
3 convenient forms* 





cin 


TRADE MARK 


I 

| 

| ENTROMYCIN with... 

| POWDER Bacitracin and Streptomycin— 

in 2 oz., 4 oz., & pound bottles for specific action against the common 

; ENTROMYCIN gram-positive and gram-negative intestinal pathogens 
CAPSULES 

! in bottles of 36 ae 

effective and safe... 
and the new . . 

y | ENTROMYCIN Entromycin has been used successfully ina number 
| BOLUTABS of widely separated communities and in a variety of 
in bottles of 25 cases of diarrhea in dogs and scours in calves. 

I 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Laboratory studies of milk samples submittted 






by practicing veterinarians indicate that most quarters 
of all udders consistantly contain various 

potential mastitis producing organisms. Findings 
and recommendations for a procedure whereby greater 
accuracy can be attained are reported. 


Bacteriological Differentiation of Organisms 
Isolated From Mastitic and Non-Mastitic 


Mammary Secretions 


K. L. KRAFFENHOFT,t M.S., A. PAUL ADAMS, Ph.D. 
|. A. SCHIPPER, M.S., D.V.M. 


North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 


THE LARGE VOLUME of literature on mastitis 
serves to identify the complex nature of this 
disease and difficulties involved in making 
a study of this udder infection. It would 
be impractical to completely review all 
material dealing with mastitis research. 
Reference will be made, however, to a few 
pertinent publications which have a direct 
relationship to the subjects discussed in 
this paper. A great deal of work has been 
accomplished by numerous investigators 
who have attempted to show a positive as- 
sociation between mastitis and paeeaiine 
microorganisms. 

Nocard and Mollereau, in 1887, incrimi- 
nated the streptococci as the cause of mas- 
titis..* Since that time Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae has received most attention by num- 
erous workers. Reid’ states that udder 
injury, poor herd management, and the 
highly infectious nature of S. agalactiae are 


—_——_ 


tPresent address is Department of Dairy and Food 
Industries, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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the main causes of mastitis. Breazeale, 
et al.,’ Brown and Bryan,* and Sweet, et 
al.,° represent a few of the investigators 
who have followed the procedure of streak- 
ing a sample of incubated milk on sodium 
azide agar or Edwards esculin agar. They 
have reported that streptococci, and in par- 
ticular S. agalactiae, are predominate or- 
ganisms found in large numbers of mas- 
titic milk samples. Other investigators***** 
reported that the coliform bacteria were the 
predominant microorganisms found in in- 
cubated mastitic milk streaked on beef in- 
fusion blood agar. In an investigation by 
Packer,’* 76% of the mastitic milk samples 
submitted by practicing veterinarians were 
found to contain M. pyogenes var. aureus 
after incubation. In a study by Schlingman 
and Manning,’ 410 mastitic milk samples 
were collected aseptically, diluted one to 
ten, and then seeded in a plate of rabbit 
blood agar. M. pyogenes var. aureus and 
albus were found in 63% of the cases. 
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Frayer’ made a study of the milk from 
individual quarters of 100 infected cows in 
which both incubated and _ unincubated 
samples were centrifuged and then exam- 
ined microscopically. Evidence of micro- 
organisms was found in only four unincu- 
bated samples and in 98 incubated samples. 
No specific microorganisms were mentioned, 
but the author of the preceding reference 
concludes that all milk samples should be 
incubated in order to facilitate the micro- 
scopic detection of microorganisms. He 
further states that “Bryan’s preservative 
(sodium azide, brilliant green dextrose, and 
water) or other inhibitors are highly de- 
sirable in eliminating any “contaminants” 
including the micrococci.” 

As compared with the extensive literature 
on the bacteriology of mastitic milk, there 
are relatively few references on the bac- 
terial flora of the milk from “normal” 
udders. Since 1890 it has been generally 
accepted that milk drawn aseptically from 
udders regarded as “normal” is seldom 
sterile.‘ Copeland and Olson’ reported that 
predominant types of organisms in milk 
from “normal” udders were micrococci. Du- 
pont’ also reported that M. pyogenes var. 
aureus and albus were major species in 
“normal milk.” 


Methods 


During the period from October 1955, to 
May 1956, a total of 97 mastitic milk 
samples were submitted by practicing vet- 
erinarians for bacteriological examination. 
The procedure followed in collection of milk 
samples was as follows: strip cup examina- 
tion was made of the mammary secretion 
of each quarter prior to obtaining the sample 
for bacteriological examination. Teats were 
disinfected with a 1:1000 solution of benzal- 
konium chloride (Roccal—Winthrop). Ap- 
proximately 20 ml. milk from each infected 
quarter was collected in sterile, screw-cap 
(110 mm. x 15 mm.) tubes. All tubes were 
held as nearly horizontal as possible during 
collection to avoid contamination. Samples 
were packed in iced insulated containers 
and shipped by mail to the laboratory. 

Ninety-seven milk samples were collected 
from the dairy herd at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College during April and May 
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TABLE 1. Distribution of Microorganisms from 
Mastitic Milk 





Microbial Isolations Percentage distribution 


Micrococcus 62 
Streptococcus 14 
Escherichia and Aerobacter 10 
Proteus 4 


Diplococcus 

Corynebacterium 2 
Bacillus subtilis 2 
Klebsiella 1 


of 1956. According to information avail- 
able, no cows had been previously infected 
with mastitis, nor had intramammary sulfa 
drugs or antibiotics been administered. The 
procedure followed in obtaining samples 
was the same as that used in the collection 
of the mastitic milk. Samples were taken 
immediately to the laboratory for examina- 
tion. 

The bacteriological procedure followed in 
examining mastitic milk and milk from 
normal udders was the same. After shaking 
each sample sufficiently to mix its contents, 
5 ml. of milk were removed from each tube 
by means of a sterile pipette, and placed in 
a sterile, stoppered, centrifuge tube. All 5 
ml. samples were centrifuged for 20 minutes 
at RCF = 6800 xG, in a Servall angle head 
centrifuge which was operated in a refrig- 
erator with a temperature of 40 F. Streaks 
were made on tryptose blood agar plates 
from both fat layer and sediment. Plates 
were incubated for 24 hours at 37C. All 
organisms were classified according to 
Bergey’s Manual (1948). 

At the end of the incubation period, 
bacterial colonies were observed macro- 
scopically for morphological, hemolytic, and 
pigmentation characteristics. Transfers 
were made from the different types of 
colonies into tubes of brain heart infusion 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Microorganisms Isolated 
from Milk of ‘‘Normal Udders” 








% 


Microorganisms isolated distribution 








Micrococcus 7 
Escherichia and Aerobacter 

Corynebacterium 

Streptococcus agalactiae 

Gaffkya tetragena 

Bacillus subtilis 

Sarcina lutea 

Proteus mirabilis 
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broth and incubated for 24 hours. Portions 
of this broth inoculum were used for identi- 
fication of the bacteria and for classifying 
micrococci for potential pathogenic prop- 
erties based on coagulase production and 
fermentation of mannitol salt agar. Each of 
these cultures was then lyophilized and 
stored in a freezer for later investigations. 


Results 


Microorganisms Isolated From Mastitic 
Milk. One hundred isolations were identi- 
fied and lyophilized from the 97 mastitic 
milk samples. No microbial growth was 
found in eight of the samples after centrifu- 
gation; however, one of these revealed 
growth after incubation. The species of 
microorganism isolated in this one case was 
Escherichia coli. 

Eleven samples which exhibited growth 
were also found to have more than one 
type of organism present based on routine 
laboratory procedures. 

Most microorganisms isolated from mas- 
titic milk were of the genus Micrococcus. 
Of 100 isolations, 62 were micrococci, 14 
streptococci, and ten coliforms. Relative 
percentages of the various microorganisms 
found are presented in table 1. 

Of the Micrococci, 58% were M. pyogenes 
var. albus, 29% were M. pyogenes var. 
aureus and the remaining 13% belonged to 
several other species. 

Production of coagulase and the fermen- 
tation of mannitol salt agar are commonly 


‘accepted methods of classifying micrococci 


according to pathogenicity.*”° Results of 
this investigation indicate that 89% of the 
M. pyogenes var. aureus and 69% of the M. 
pyogenes var. albus produced coagulase and 
fermented mannitol salt agar. 

Alpha and beta hemolytic micrococci are 
generally regarded potentially more patho- 





genic than gamma hemolytic micrococci. 
The relationship of the hemolytic type to 
coagulase production and fermentation of 
mannitol salt agar are shown in tables 3 
and 4. 

Of 14 isolations of the genus Streptococ- 
cus, only four were S. agalactiae; the re- 
mainder of the streptococci belonged to 
several other species. In a preliminary ex- 
periment in which mastitic milk was cen- 
trifuged and then streaked, Escherichia 
coli was isolated from only three of 20 
samples. However, when duplicate halves 
of these samples were incubated for 18 
hours at 37 C. and then streaked, seven out 
of the 20 samples were found to contain 
coliforms. In most cases coliform colonies 
were predominant. 

Isolation and Identification of Microor- 
ganisms from “Normal” Udders. In this 
phase of the work, all 97 samples of milk 
revealed growth when centrifuged and sedi- 
ment was streaked on blood agar. Several 
samples were found to contain more than 
one type of organism. 

The total number of separate isolations 
was 104. Of these, 76% were of the genus 
Micrococcus, and the remainder belonged 
to various families, genera, and species. 
Table 2 lists the relative distribution of 
the organisms found. 

Of the micrococci, 63% were M. Pyogenes 
var. albus; 20% were M. pyogenes var. 
aureus, and the remaining 17% were mi- 
crococci of other species. The relationship 
of the hemolytic type to coagulase produc- 
tion and fermentation of mannitol salt agar 
is presented in tables 3 and 4. 


Discussion 


The results of this investigation indicate 
that 62% of the isolations from mastitic 
milk were of the genus Micrococcus (table 


TABLE 3. Differential Characteristics of M. pyogenes var. aureus 
Isolated from Mastitic and Non-mastitic Milk 

















% %o Te 
Type of hemolytic types producing fermenting 
hemolysis isolations coagulase mannitol 
non- non- non- 

ae mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic 
Alpha 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Beta 72 aa 100 71 100 86 
Gamma 28 54 60 11 80 55 
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1). More specifically, 52% of the micrococci 
were M. pyogenes var. albus and 29% were 
M. pyogenes var. aureus. Similar observa- 
tions were made by other investigators,’**"' 
when mastitic milk samples were incubated 
before being streaked on blood agar. How- 
ever, the predominant organism isolated by 
these workers was M. pyogenes var. aureus. 

The potential pathogenic properties of the 
micrococci were determined on the basis of 
coagulase production, fermentation of man- 
nitol and the type of hemolysis. In this 
investigation 89% of the mastitic isolates of 
M. pyogenes var. aureus and 69% of the 
mastitic isolates of M. pyogenes var. albus 
were classified as potential pathogens. These 
results are in close agreement with the 
generally accepted belief that M. pyogenes 
var. aureus strains are potentially more 
pathogenic than are M. pyogenes var. albus. 
These results agree with the common belief 
that pathogenicity is more closely related 
to beta hemolysis than to gamma hemolysis. 
A comparison of the type of hemolysis to 
coagulase production and fermentation of 
mannitol gave similar results for M. pyo- 
genes var. albus. 

The streptococci, which are usually in- 
criminated as the cause of mastitis, were 
isolated from only 14% of centrifuged 
mastitic milk samples (table 1). Other 
investigators,’’** have reported that strep- 
tococci, and in particular S. agalactiae are 
the predominant organisms isolated from 
incubated mastitic milk. 

Coliform bacteria represented 10% of 
unincubated, centrifuged samples examined 
in this study (table 1). Previous investiga- 
tions®*** found the coliforms to be the 
predominant microorganisms in incubated 
mastitic milk. These results tend to indicate 
incubation might have a pronounced effect 
on the predominant microbial isolates 
found. 











Micrococci were also the most prevalent 
microorganisms isolated from udders exhibit- 
ing no mastitic symptoms (table 2); 76% 
of the isolations were classified as micro- 
cocci, and of this total 63% were M. pyo- 
genes var. albus and 20% were M. pyogenes 
var. aureus. These results are in accord 
with other investigators.*-’ 


Also, it has been demonstrated that the 
beta hemolytic isolations of micrococci from 
“normal” udders have a greater tendency 
to produce coagulase and ferment mannitol 
than do the gamma hemolytic types (tables 
3 and 4). 


However, in determining the ability of 
isolations from normal udders to produce 
coagulase and ferment mannitol, it was 
found that 31% of the M. pyogenes var. 
aureus isolations gave positive results. This 
is compared with the 89% of the mastitic 
isolations of M. pyogenes var. aureus which 
yielded positive results for these patho- 
genicity tests. This study has thus demon- 
strated that a much larger percent of M. 
pyogenes var. aureus isolated from mastitic 
udders reveal characteristics of potential 
pathogens than those found in “normal” 
udders. 


A contrast to these results was presented 
by the M. pyogenes var. albus isolated from 
the two types of milk samples. It was found 
that 68% of the non-mastitic isolations and 
69% of the mastitic isolations of M. pyo- 
genes var. albus produced coagulase and 
fermented mannitol. A comparison of these 
results thus reveals that the same degree of 
potential pathogenicity was observed for 
M. pyogenes var. albus regardless of their 
origin. 

Coliforms were the second most predomi- 
nant type of isolations from non-mastitic 
milk. They represented 9% of the organisms 
which were isolated and identified, whereas 


TABLE 4. Differential Characteristics of M. pyogenes var. albus 
Isolated from Mastitic and Non-mastitic Milk 








%o % % 
Type of hemolytic types producing fermenting 
hemolysis isolations coagulase mannitol 
non- non- non- 
mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic mastitic 
Alpha 9 0 33 0 100 0 
Beta 57 67 95 88 100 91 
Gamma 34 33 33 35 67 16 
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S. agalactiae represented 3%. The re- 
mainder of the microorganisms isolated from 
milk of non-mastitic udders were representa- 
tives of a wide variety of genera. This was 
also found to be true for the mastitic isola- 
tions. 

Results of a preliminary study indicated 
that incubation of a mastitic milk sample 
may reveal a predominant flora quite dif- 
ferent from a milk sample centrifuged and 
its sediment plated immediately. In this 
investigation duplicate halves of 20 milk 
samples were centrifuged and incubated. 
It was found that E. coli was the predomi- 
nant organism isolated from seven of the 
20 incubated samples and from three of the 
20 centrifuged samples. These data indicate 
that different organisms might be isolated 
when dissimilar methods of isolation are 
used. 

From these results it appears that incu- 
bation of milk samples may permit rapidly 
growing microbes (e.g. E. coli) to pre- 
dominate, whereas other slower growing 
microorganisms may dominate in the un- 
incubated sample. Perhaps use of the incu- 
bation procedure, which has long been 
recognized as the accepted method in iso- 
lating mastitic microorganisms, explains 
why certain species of microorganisms have 
been found to predominate in mastitic milk. 
This reasoning is in agreement with Van 
Neil” who states that the organisms present 
under natural conditions are often different 
from those isolated under laboratory condi- 
tions. Although it is not known whether 
predominant organisms isolated are the 
causes of mastitis, it is believed that methods 
of isolation other than incubation will reveal 
more accurate information on organisms 
predominant in mastitic milk. Use of inhibi- 
tory media is also to be criticized for 
similar reasons. By permitting only certain 
microorganisms to grow and inhibiting all 
others, a true evaluation can not be made of 
predominant organisms as they are found 
in mastitic udders. 

Present studies have indicated that centri- 
fugation of milk samples followed by streak- 
ing of sediment on tryptose blood agar is a 
method whereby considerable error can be 
avoided in isolating and identifying pre- 
dominant microorganisms. Further study of 
isolation of microbial flora from mastitic 
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udders would be of definite value in conquer- 
ing this disease. 


Summary 


The predominant organism isolated from 
milk samples of glands exhibiting clinical 
mastitis and from milk samples collected 
from glands neither exhibiting nor having 
a history of clinical mastitis is of the Micro- 
coccus (Staphlococci) group. 

Most quarters of all udders consistantly 
contain various potential mastitis producing 
organisms. 

Various methods for isolation of organisms 
from milk samples may in a large measure 
account for disagreement on presence and 
types of organisms associated with mastitis. 
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Dr. W. E. Boucher, Griswald, lowa, presents plain facts 
of practitioner dispensing. Shown here with representa- 
tive samples of his privately labeled dispensing products, 
Doctor Boucher points out that professional judgment 
is the dividing line between sound dispensing and sales 
promotion. For example his prescirption fly spray is 
changed several times during the season to avoid drug 
resistance and to maintain a high level of fly killing 
efficiency. This type of service can not be purchased 
over the counter. 


Dr. J. Marcus Haggard, Delphi, Indiana demonstrates 
latest developments in push button pork production. 
Experimental unit provides air conditioning and auto. 
matic feed and water supply. Practitioners were urged 
to familiarize themselves with all phases of large scale 
swine raising as preparation for their new role of con- 
sultants to the increasing number of large scale swine 
projects. 


Practice Tips By Closed Circuit T.V. 


University of Missouri Shortcourse 


Feature Supplies New Ideas 


Useful in Every Practice 


Dr. H. W. Howell, University of Missouri, demonstrates 
the convenience and advantages of ovariectomy in the 
cat by the flank incision. 





Dr. R. E. Schmoll, Hamilton, Missouri, demonstrates the 
use of new rapid acting “Australian type” sheep 
drenching equipment. A rubber ball affords accurate 
trouble free administration from an easily cleaned rub- 
ber bag on his back. 
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| FoR THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS the Missouri 
' Conference for Graduate Veterinarians has 
» opened with a popular early morning closed 
circuit telecast of practical tips and pointers 
useful in every practice. Planned and co- 
’ ordinated by Director of Clinics, Dr. Ed 
“ Ebert, and the veterinary faculty and stu- 
dents, this year’s presentation attracted a 
* full auditorium of practitioners to open the 
’ 34th Annual Conference, October 6 and 7, 
at Columbia, Missouri. 










a This television program from the veteri- 


ito- nary clinic is the opening section of a well 


o balanced professional speaking program 


on- which attracts veterinarians from the entire 
ine Midwest. 


Practical Subjects 


Other practical subjects not illustrated 
but equally interesting included a con- 
venient method of securing the rumen fol- 
lowing correction of a displaced abomasum. 
The presentation was made Dr. J. T. Mc- 
Ginity. Sow physiology for routine clinical 
procedures was discussed by Doctor Farmer. 
Convenient procedures for intestinal an- 
astomosis in swine or other species over a 
gelatin capsule were demonstrated by Dr. 
Dave English. Dr. W. E. Newberry demon- 
strated a new tong like instrument for bo- 
vine castration which in one motion made 
an incision on the median raphia. This 
quick, simple technic exposes both testicles 
properly for effective emasculation. 

Dr. K. H. Niemeyer reduced a feline 
| the fracture case and returned latter in the 
_ show to review x-ray plates of the leg with 
rub- the expanding Jonas intramedulary pin in 
place. Dr. D. W. Baker demonstrated his 
technic for passing the catheter in the bitch. 
A special self illuminated speculum made 
the job sufficiently convenient for routine 
use in practice. ; 

The success that the Missouri Conference 
for Veterinarians has enjoyed during the 
past several years has prompted continuing 
plans for even better sessions in the future. 
The veterinarian’s need for new information 
and newer and better technics promises to 
grow. Practical presentation of such in- 
formation and technics can best be accom- 
lished in meetings such as the one at Mis- 
sour. 








Dr. H. P. Callaway, Waverly, Missouri, demonstrates his 
multiple offense on swine. In one smooth operation he 
administers hog cholera antiserum intraperitoneally, in- 
jects hog cholera and erysipelas vaccine and castrates 
by a one hand method. From a special apron, insect 
repellant is sprayed on the surgical site from a pres- 
surized bomb. This procedure allows him to properly 
handle several hundred pigs an hour and constitutes 
major saving of labor for his clients, 


Dr. A. W. Doughty, Pinckneyville, Illinois, discusses ef- 
ficient utilization of the Medical Coach practice truck 
and pointed out several convenient storage technics for 
instruments and drugs. He is shown here administering 
four boluses to a calf at once with a special long head 
balling gun. This technic permits rapid administration 
of anthelmintics during routine handling for pellet im- 
plantation. 





















A. B. CHRISTIAN, D.V.M. 


Biltmore, North Carolina 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE (Aureomycin—Ameri- 
can Cyanamid) has been used for several 
years in the promotion of more rapid rates 
of gain, improvement of feed conversion, and 
elimination of subclinical infection in beef 
cattle. Although it has proved to be effec- 
tive in the control of bacterial diarrheas in 
dairy calves and, by controlling infection, 
has improved their rate of gain, chlortetra- 
cycline has not been extensively investigated 
for use in adult, lactating dairy cattle. 

Individuals who did preliminary work 
with chlortetracycline in the ration of lactat- 
ing dairy cattle reported that the level 0.1 
mg. per pound of body weight had no ad- 
verse effect of feed consumption or milk 
production when fed for a period of two 
weeks." This level corresponds to the 
amount routinely fed to beef cattle. Hender- 
son, et al. demonstrated no assayable anti- 
biotic inthe milk from cows fed this level. 
Loosli and Warner’* demonstrated that feed- 
ing five times the above level had no effect 
on the cheese starter activity of milk. 

Beef cattle on feeds containing chlortetra- 
cycline have gained weight at a more rapid 
rate than cattle not fed feeds containing the 
antibiotic. This effect results from the con- 


Antibiotic Stimulation of Milk Production 





trol of subclinical disease. Therefore, the 
possibility of increasing milk production in 
dairy cattle by controlling subclinical dis- 
ease or other mechanisms was considered. 


Materials and Methods 


A total of 60 Jersey cows was included in 
this investigation. There were 29 cows in 
the first of two concurrent experiments; 14 
received chlortetracycline and 15 served as 
controls. In the second experiment 31 cows 
were used; 16 received the same antibiotic; 
15 served as controls. The antibiotic fed 
cows received the chlortetracycline in an 
alfalfa meal carrier which contained 2.0 
gm. per pound. This was mixed in the 
standard dairy ration twice daily in amounts 
sufficient to provide an intake of 0.1 mg. 
of the antibiotic per pound body weight 
daily (80 to 90 mg.). The cows were se 
lected at random and placed in each treat- 
ment group. Milk production records were 
obtained for all cows every third day for a 
period of 118 days in the first experiment 
and for a period of 126 days in the second 
experiment. Records concerning the inci- 
dence of disease in all cattle were also main- 
tained. 


TABLE 1 








Experiment 1 Experiment 2 





Control Aureomycin Control Aueromycin 
Average number of previous lactations 4.2 4.7 4.3 3.8 
Stage of current lactation at 
start of experiment, months 3.7 3.4 5.3 5.6 
Average daily production per cow 
for 30 days before start of 
experiment, Ib. 27.1 28.0 24.2 24.8 
Difference, Ib. 9 6 
Percent 3.3% 2.5% 
Average daily production per cow, 
for final 30 days of experiment, 
Ib. 19.5 21.3 20.4 23.7 
Difference, Ib. 1.8 3.3 
Percent 9.2% 16.2% 
Increase in difference between groups, 
Percent 


5.9% 13.7% 
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Results and Discussion 


Milk production records as presented in 
figures 1 and 2 illustrate that cows which 
received chlortetracycline increased their 
milk production over controls. This dif- 
ference was maintained even after late 
March, when the cows were turned on 
pasture. 


The slight differences in production which 
were observed at the start of the experiment, 
as outlined in table 1 (3.38% and 2.5%), 
were considered within the range of normal 
variation. However, it may be observed 
from this table that the differences between 
groups were increased. For a comparable 
period (30 days) near the end of the ex- 
periments the antibiotic-fed cattle showed 
increases inproduction of 5.9 and 13.7% 
in experiments 1 and 2 respectively. No 
effect on the fat content of milk was ob- 
served in comparisons between control and 
treated cows. There was no effect on the 
fat percentage of milk from treated cows 
compared with the fat percentage of milk 
from those same cows during lactation the 
same months of the previous year. However, 
an increase in total milk production would 
mean an increase in total fat production 
since the percentage of fat was constant. 








Incidence of disease was low and the 
differences between treated and control 
groups were not significant. Although cattle 
for control and treatment groups were se- 
lected at random, lifetime production rec- 
ords of cows were examined to determine 
whether similar cows were used in each 
group. Cows with a history of varying num- 
bers of previous lactations and stages of 
the current lactation were present within 
each group. Production per cow also varied 
within each group. Table 1 shows that there 
was little difference between groups in each 
experiment with respect to number of previ- 
ous lactations or the stage of the current 
lactation. In addition, average daily pro- 
duction per cow for 30 days immediately 
prior to the beginning of each experiment 
was found to be similar for each group. 


Statistical determination of the mean and 
mode was made on the above factors. It 
was determined that there were no individ- 
ual values within each group which would 
unduly weight the averages presented. 


Summary 


Experiments were conducted with two 
herds of Jersey cows. Approximately half 
of the cows in each herd received chlortetra- 
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FIGURE 2 
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cycline in the feed at a level of 0.1 mg. per 
pound of body weight for 118 and 126 days 
respectively. Milk production in one herd 
was increased 5.9%; in a second herd pro- 
duction was increased 13.7%. This increase 
in production was observed both while cows 
were in barns and after they had been 
turned out on pasture. No effect on fat 
percentage was calculated, although the 
total fat yield was increased. 


No evidence of deleterious effects oc- 


casioned by the use of Aureomycin were 
noted. No difference in the incidence of 
disease was observed, but overall incidence 
of clinical disease was low. 
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The writers repori on visceral lymphomatosis in 





two turkey flocks characterized by tumors in liver, 
kidney, spleen and intestine in some birds, as 

well as pancreas, testicles, lungs and cardiac tissue 
in others. All neoplastic tissue was composed 

of lymphoblastic-like cells, many of which were in 
some stage of mitosis. 


The Avian Leukosis Complex 


A Review of Recent Literature and a Report 


of Visceral Lymphomatosis in Two Turkey Flocks 


PAUL M. NEWBERNE, D.V.M. and CHARLES J. VOSBRINK, D.V.M. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


HE avian leukosis complex has become 
one of the most important disease prob- 
lems affecting the poultry industry. Follow- 
ing the early systematic studies on avian 
leukosis by Ellermann at the beginning of 
the present century, many reports have ap- 
peared in the literature relative to the dis- 
ease complex in the aves. Most of these 
reports have dealt with the problem in 
chickens. Leukosis has been reported in a 
parakeet** and in at least five instances in 
turkeys.**.***°.**.** The small number of re- 
ports of the occurrence of leukosis in species 
other than chickens may have resulted from 
the general concept among poultry patholo- 
gists that leukosis is a disease normally 
limited to chickens. It is likely that leukosis 
has been overlooked as a possibility in other 
species where lesions were not specific and 
where histological studies were not made. 
During the past five years over 125 re- 
ports of a technical nature concerning leu- 





Doctor Newberne’s present address: Dept. of Nu- 
trition, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
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kosis have been published. This paper dis- 
cusses some of the more recent important 
studies and reports the occurrence of visceral 
lymphomatosis in two flocks of turkeys. 
More complete information on leukosis is 
available in the reviews by Jungherr*® and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.** 

Table 1 lists the various forms of the 
avian leukosis complex and gives the com- 
mon name for each form. Although pre- 
viously considered to be caused by a single 
agent, most recent evidence suggests that 
each form of the complex may have its own 
causative agent. 


Incidence 


The USDA“ estimates that leukosis 
causes an annual loss of $75,000,000. to the 
poultry industry. The increasing incidence 
of the disease is attributed to modern tech- 
nics of mass production, such as forced 
draft incubators, mass brooding, and inter- 
state shipment of chicks. 
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TABLE 1. The Avian Leukosis Complex 











Scientific Names Common Names 


1. ——— 
a. Visceral lymphomatosis, 
lymphocytoma 
b. Neural lymphomatosis, 
Marek’s paralysis 
c. Ocular lymphomatosis, 
iritis Gray eye disease 
d. Osteopetrotic lymphomatosis, Big bone disease, 
osteopetrosis marble bone 
2. Leukosis 





Big liver disease 
Fowl paralysis, 
Range paralysis 


a. Erythroblastosis, Fowl leukemia, 
erythroleukosis blood disease 

b. Granuloblastosis, Fowl leukemia, 
myeloblastosis blood disease 


c. Myelocytomatosis, 


leukochloroma White tumors 








Coles** estimated the annual loss to the 
British poultry industry to be about £30,- 
000,000. British government laboratories’ 
reported that about 24% of the birds pre- 
sented for autopsy had died of leukosis. 

Savage and Isa,** at the Prairie Labora- 
tory in Canada, report that 11.1% of birds 
presented for autopsy were infected with 
leukosis. In this study leukosis was second 
only to coccidiosis in importance. It ap- 
pears that neural lymphomatosis is responsi- 
ble for the most early losses, whereas vis- 
ceral lymphomatosis is responsible for most 
of the losses later in life.*-** Other forms of 
leukosis are relatively rare. In flocks with 








Fig. 1. Focal infiltration of kidney by lymphoid masses. 
H and E stain x 120. 


a high incidence of coccidiosis and other 
intestinal parasites some workers**'’ have 
observed a higher incidence of leukosis. 
Nightall® found less leukosis in flocks using 
the battery system than in those using other 
types of management. 


Detection 
of Infected Birds 


Mommaerts et. al.** reported that con- 
centrates of the virus of myeloblastosis had 
a great capacity for dephosphorylation of 


TRANSMISSION OF FOWL LEUKOSIS 


Infected Parent 





Via | Egg 
Infected Direct and Indirect contact Infected 
Chick ~— - OR ae Adult 
indirect contact via air and vectors 
Indirect Contact 


Contaminated Caretaker 


and Equipment 
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adenosine triphosphate. Later experiments’ 
confirmed that the enzyme was intimately 
related to the virus particle. A test was 
developed**.** to detect birds which were 
' infected with myeloblastosis through the 
detection of the enzyme which dephos- 
phorylated adenosine triphosphate in the 
| blood of infected birds. The quantity of 
' enzyme in the blood is correlated with the 
level of infection. The blood of normal 
birds does not contain the enzyme. Lesher 
and Burmester* found the test effective in 
detecting birds infected with visceral 
lymphomatosis. They were able to detect 
40 out of 42 infected birds and had no posi- 
tive reactions in the 300 control birds. 


















Transmission 


her Transmission has been the most disputed 
-* point in the study of the avian leukosis 
SI; | complex. Carr™ believed blood sucking 
sing ie ee tine the dis. 
“a parasites important in transmitting the dis 


ease, whereas Hutt and Cole*’ considered 
them unimportant and suggested that Carr 
: was referring to the Rous sarcoma. 

“ Experiments by Gentry and Burmester” 
res | showed that the virus of visceral lympho- 
= eo ee” G'S mae 
had a 5 
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fig. 2, Duodenum. Diffuse infiltration of lymphoid tis- 
sue into lamina propria obliterating mucosal glands. 
Mucous cells of surface epithelium increased. H and E 
stain x 120. 
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matosis would grow in the embryonating 
egg. It had previously been proven** that the 
virus could be transmitted through the egg 
by apparently normal chickens. As birds 
grow older, the amount of virus passed in 
the eggs seems to be reduced.* Infected 
chicks may infect other chicks during the 
brooding period;* however, after the first 60 
days of life infection seldom occurs.’ 

Burmester and Waters’ believe that the 
importance of egg transmission is not in the 
direct transmission of the disease to progeny, 
but in the ability of few progeny to pass 
the infection on to other chicks during the 
brooding period. There is as yet no evi- 
dence that any form of avian leukosis, other 
than visceral lymphomatosis, is transmitted 
through the egg. 

A number of investigators® have indicated 
that visceral lymphomatosis may be trans- 
mitted through Newcastle vaccine when 
embryonating chicken eggs are used in its 
production. The virus of visceral lympho- 
matosis may be present in saliva, feces, oral 
washings, and hatchery debris.’ Mucous 
membranes of the chicken which are nor- 
mally exposed to air, and particularly those 
of the respiratory tract, are highly sus- 
ceptible to this virus.*° 


Immunization 


Burmester‘ has shown that immunization 
is possible for visceral lymphomatosis. The 
method consists of injecting the hen with 
low concentrations of the virus on alternate 
days for one week. This is followed by in- 
jections containing ten times the original 
virus concentration on alternate days for 
three weeks. Ten days after the last injec- 
tion of the three-week series a final injection 
is given containing a higher concentration 
of the virus. 

Among chicks from immunized hens the 
incidence of the disease was 3 to 13%. 
Chicks from control hens had an incidence 
of 41 to 70% visceral lymphomatosis. 


Use of Drugs 


A number of workers have reported on 
the use of various drugs in treatment of 
leukosis. Results of some of these studies 
are summarized in table 2. None of the 
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drugs tried have offered any promise; how- 
ever, the addition of vitamin A and cobalt 
in several trials indicated that improved 
diet may be an important factor in preven- 
tion and control of leukosis. 


Breeding Resistance 


Mortality caused by leukosis virus may 
be as high as 50% in an individual flock.” 
Three important factors determining mor- 
tality are: (1) Genetic resistance; (2) age 
at which birds are exposed, and (3) severity 
of exposure. | 

Bryant et. al.* were able to reduce mor- 
tality from 32.3% to 13% in five years | 
through selection. 

The more important points to remember 
with reference to breeding for resistance to 
leukosis include the following: 

1. There is no relationship between fer- 
tility and resistance to leukosis.” 

2. Resistance to one form of leukosis does 
not imply resistance to another form.” 

3. Crossbreeding without considering the 
resistance of parents to leukosis does not y 
decrease leukosis mortality.“ 





Fig. 3. Lung with large mass of lymphoid tissue. Lym- 
phoblastic-like cells invading air passages and smaller 
vessels. H and E x 120. 


TABLE 2. Summary of Recent Experiments With Various Drugs 















Form of 
Method of Leukosis 
Drug Administration Used Results Reference ’ 
A-methopterin} Oral RPL-12* No effect; suggested that they may Darcel, 1953 
Aminopterin { not have been absorbed adequately. 
Cobalt In feed—to In flocks in which the cobalt level in Sandstedt & 


provide each 
fowl with .25 


the liver was low the average inci- 
dence of fowl paralysis was reduced 
from 7.7% to 2.7% a year later fol- 
lowing the addition of cobalt to the 
ration. 


Sjoberg, 1952 


_ = 





Krebiozen Intramuscular RPL-16 No effect. Gentry, 1952 
Nitrofurazone Intraperitoneal RPL strain) Treated chicks developed tumors Lannek, 1954 ' 
In feed —at .1 RPL strain{ somewhat faster and died a little ? 
% concentra- earlier from metastasizing tumors 
tion than the non-treated tumor inoculated | 
controls. 
Triethylene ) Oral RPL-12 No effect. Darcel, 1953 
melamine { Parenteral RPL-12 When given before appearance of Darcel, 1953 
palpable tumors, it had some inhibi- 
tory effect but was highly toxic. If 
treatment was delayed until tumor 
appeared there was no significant ef- 
fect on survival time. 
Vitamin A Levels as high Appreciably reduced incidence; low Gordon, 1953 


as 5,000 i.u./ 
Ib. body weight 


level vitamin A diet resulted in 40% 
increase in leukosis; addition of con- 
densed fish solubles to diet low in 
vitamin A increased occurrence of 
leukosis 100%. 








*RPL refers to strains of leukosis isolated at the United States Regional Poultry Research Labora Fig 
tory, East Lansing, Mich. Cor 
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Fig. 4. Spleen with focal areas of lymphoid tissue and 
diffuse hemorrhage. H and E x 120. 





Fig. 5. Focal lymphoid mass in liver compressing liver 
cord cells into concentric layers. H and E x 400. 
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4. Strains of chickens bred for resistance 
to a form of leukosis in one locality will 
remain resistant to the same form in another 
locality.*° 

5. Selection of desirable breeding hens is 
best done following the pullet year.** 


6. There should be a source of infection 
present on the premises where breeding is 
toward resistance.****** If all infected birds 
are removed the flock will have no exposure 
to the virus and the breeder will be unable 
to determine the resistance in his birds. 


1. The Avian leukosis complex is one of 
the most important poultry diseases. 


2. A test is being developed which will 
detect infected birds through the presence 
of the enzyme dephosphorylating adenosine 
triphosphate in the blood. 


3. The visceral form of lymphomatosis 
has been proved to be egg transmitted and 
contact infection. It occurs principally 
during the brooding period. No evidence 
of egg transmission has been presented in 
regard to the other forms of leukosis. 


4. Drugs have had no significant effect on 
the course of the disease complex. 


5. It has been demonstrated that hens can 
be immunized so that their progeny will 
have a considerable degree of resistance 
during the brooding period, the most im- 
portant time for contact infection. The 
method for immunizing has not been per- 
fected at present to the point where it is 
practical for field use. 


6. Breeding birds for resistance has been 
effective when proper procedures have been 
employed. 


Visceral Lymphomatosis 
in Two Turkey Flocks 


A flock of 500 eight month old Broad 
Breasted Bronze turkeys sustained a loss of 
25 birds over a four week period. Symptoms 
were the same in all affected birds consisting 
of a gradual loss of appetite, progressive 
weight loss and diarrhea. No other con- 
current disease was observed in the flock. 

Another flock of 250 eleven month old 
Broad Breasted White turkeys experienced 
a loss of 21 birds over a period of six weeks. 
Losses began as the flock was coming into 
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Fig. 6. Diffuse infiltration of kidney and elimination of 
tubular elements. H and E x 400. 





Fig. 7. Section from liver showing mitotic figures (ar- 
rows) in lymphoblastic-like cells of focal lymphoid mass. 
H and E x 1,000. 





Fig. 8. Section from lymphoid mass in !ung showing 
lymphoblactic-like cells in mitosis (arrows) H and E x 
1,000. 
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production. Symptoms in this flock were 
the same as those described above. Careful 
examination failed to reveal the presence 
of any other disease in the flock. 


Gross Lesions 


Gross lesions were the same in both 
flocks. Degree of involvement of tissues 
varied among individual birds in each flock. 
Spleen was enlarged in every bird examined. 
Capsule was thickened and parenchyma 
studded with minute grayish areas occa- 
sionally interrupted by hemorrhagic foci. 
Cut surface showed small diffuse grayish 
areas and irregular pools of hemorrhage. 

The liver was typically enlarged with a 
diffuse grayish background contrasted by 
red congested vessels. This pattern gave the 
organ the characteristic marblized appear- 
ance common to diffuse lymphomatosis in 
the chicken. 

Kidneys were enlarged and presented a 
diffuse grayish appearance. The number of 
lobes affected varied from one to three and 
the enlargements were generally bilateral. 
Grossly visible lesions were not observed in 
the ovaries; however, the testicle of one tom 
was enlarged and contained a firm bulging 
mass at the anterior pole. Small grayish- 
white nodules were visible in the lung and 
pancreas. Thickening of the wall with long 
irregular masses occurred along the length 
of the intestines. In some areas the enlarge- 
ment was annular so as to cause considerable 
reduction in the lumen. The remainder of 
the organs and tissues did not appear to be 
grossly affected. 


Histopathology 


Microscopically all lesions were composed 
of dense masses of lymphoid tissue, focal in 
some areas and diffuse in others. The 
lymphoid tissue was composed largely of 
lymphoblastic-like cells. The nucleus was 
large and contained a distinct nucleolus. 
There was a margination of chromatin and 
mitotic figures were abundant (fig. 7 and 
8). The cells contained very little cyto- 
plasm. 

Dense islands of lymphoid tissue were 
numerous in the liver, varying in size from 
tiny aggregations to large foci which dis- 
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placed the liver cord cells into concentric 
layers surrounding the mass (fig. 5 and 7), 
and invaded surrounding tissue. Gross in- 
vasion of hepatic veins were seen in many 
sections (fig. 9). 

The entire length of the small intestine 
was affected. All portions of the gut were 
infiltrated with dense lymphoid tissue which 
had destroyed most of the glands, particu- 
larly in the lamina propria (fig 2). In some 
areas mucosa was necrotic but more typi- 
cally it was thickened and mucous cell ac- 
tivity greatly increased. 

In kidney lymphoid tissue, both focal 
(fig. 1) and diffuse (fig 6) had invaded the 
interstitial tissue and destroyed tubular ele- 
ments. Hemorrhage was present in many 
sections. Cloudy swelling and degeneration 
of tubular epithelium occurred in less se- 
verely infiltrated areas. 

Focal infiltration and hemorrhage was 
consistently found in the spleen (fig 4). In 
some areas large masses of lymphoid tissue 
replaced from one-third to one-half of the 
splenic tissue. 


Pancreas contained small focal areas of 
lymphoid tissue which disrupted normal 
architecture of the gland. Islets of Langer- 
hans were present but reduced in size. Much 
of the acinar tissue was destroyed or dis- 
placed by the masses of invading lymphoid 
tissue, severely curtailing the functional 
capacity of the gland. 

Large masses of lymphoid tissue were 
present in the lungs (fig. 3), obliterating 
large areas and frequently invading the 
larger air passages. Lymphoblastic-like cells 
were found invading some of the pulmonary 
vessels. 

The myocardium was infiltrated diffusely 
with lymphoid cells sufficient to cause sepa- 
ration of fibers. No nodular foci were 
observed, however, which accounted for the 
lack of gross lesions in the heart. 

The large firm mass found attached to a 
testicle was composed of lymphoid cells, 
densely packed with a few connective tissue 
fibers running throughout. A thin connec- 


Fig. 9. Gross invasion of large hepatic vein by neo- 


plastic tissue. 





tive tissue capsule surrounded the periphery. 
The mass appeared to have originated as an 
extension of Neoplasia of the testicle which 
had ruptured through the tunic of the organ. 


Summary 


Visceral lymphomatosis is confirmed in 
two flocks of turkeys. Tumors were con- 
sistently observed in the liver, kidney, spleen 
and intestine. In other individuals pancreas, 
testicle, lung, and cerdiac tissue were ir- 
regularly affected in addition. All neoplas- 
tic tissue was composed of lymphoblastic- 
like cells, many of which were in some stage 
of mitosis. 
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Humane Slaughter 


Federal legislation on humane slaughter 
will not relax the meat industry’s long and 
diligent search for improved methods of 
livestock processing, according to release 
from the American Meat Institute. 

Continuing emphasis on its “long estab- 
lished policy of searching for improved 
methods of slaughtering” was voted by the 
joint committee of American Meat Institute 
and the American Humane Association dur- 
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ing a Chicago meeting in mid-September. 

Under terms of the Humane Slaughter 
Act, Secretary of Agriculture Benson is re- 
quired to designate, by March 1, 1959, what 
slaughter-methods are considered “humane.” 
These methods, it is expected, will be 
strongly influenced by an advisory com- 
mittee of 12 to be appointed soon by the 
USDA. The act is scheduled to become 
effective on July 1, 1960. 
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Changing trends in livestock production have 






prompted almost universal adoption of practices such 
as castration, antibiotic feeding, and hormone 
implanting. Here the writer reviews controlled 
tests on hormones, and suggests continued use in 
livestock production. 


Hormones in Livestock Production 


A. D. RANKIN, D.V.M., M.S. 


Associate Medical Director 
The Squibb Institute 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENT in produc- 
tion of livestock has been rapid in the last 
20 years. The veterinarian should be alert 
to the development of more efficient meth- 
ods so that he may pass this information on 
to his clientele and thereby enable them to 
compete more successfully. The livestock 
industry is, of necessity, vitally interested 
in preventive medicine and in procedures, 
medicinal or other, for improving the ef- 
ficiency of operation. 

What are some of the procedures used? 

Castration of bulls, which dates back to 
antiquity, is the oldest and most common 
practice for the. improvement of livestock 
production. More recent is the caponization 
of cockerels to improve the quality of meat 
and hence the market value. 

Genetic control is a procedure in which 
the poultry industry has made tremendous 
advances since 1900. The 12 month egg 
laying tests which first started in 1911 have 
been a stimulus in this direction. There are 
more birds today giving a first year pro- 
duction of 300 eggs than there were 200 
egg a year birds 25 years ago. This 50% 
increase is a result of careful selection. 
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There are enough 350 egg a year layers to 
indicate that the national average may be 
boosted even higher. 

In the dairy industry we find national 
production records indicate that the average 
production has increased 100 lb. per cow per 
year for the last ten years. The average 
production per cow today is over 1,000 lb. 
of milk more than ten years ago. It is pre- 
dicted that this rate of increased produc- 
tivity will continue for at least another ten 
years. This has been due to greater use of 
the heavy producing breeds and to the use 
of artificial insemination to get more rapid 
dissemination of desirable qualities. 

In the last few years the beef cattle in- 
dustry has become aware that the economics 
of raising beef is not tied up in the several 
external characteristics used to judge ani- 
mals but rests primarily in the ability to 
gain — both rapidly and economically. At 
present the emphasis of selection is on the 
rapidity of gain. The industry appears to 
be following the direction of the dairy in- 
dustry and using artificial insemination to 
make best use of this inherited ability to 
gain. 
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Ration control is another procedure that 
is becoming increasingly important. The 
value of a balanced ration has long been 
known. The control of micro-ingredients is 
extremely important in the poultry indus- 
try. There is another approach that is be- 
coming widespread through out the indus- 
try: the control of disease or the stimula- 
tion of growth by the addition of substances 
to the feed. 

The use of high levels of vitamin A in the 
ration to reduce the incidence and severity 
of pulmonary disease is common feed lot 
practice. 

The addition of antibiotics in low levels 
to the ration to increase rate of growth of 
poultry, pigs, and cattle is also common 
practice. It was first reported by Perry’ 
that yearling steers receiving 75 mg. of 
Aureomycin per animal daily gained 43 
Ib. more than the controls. High antibiotic 
levels in feed have been employed to combat 
disease conditions. This provides mass 
medication without subjecting animals to 
the stress of individual handling. 

The mechanism of growth stimulation 
due to low level feeding of antibiotics is 
unknown. There are several postulations: 
(a) reduction of subclinical infection, (b) 
improvement of assimilation in the in- 
testinal tract, (c) reduced competition be- 
tween the host and bacteria for essential 
nutrients. 

The addition of diethylstilbesterol to the 





ration of steers at the level of 10 mg./hd. day 
was first reported in 1954 by Burroughs. 
Hale* reported its value in lambs at the 
level of 2 mg./hd./day. Since it was first 
reported, the use of this feed additive has 
become very widespread throughout the 
country. There is a growing body of evi- 
dence that the beneficial affect is not as 
long lasting as first reports indicated. It 
would now appear that after 60 days of 
feeding it might as well be withdrawn from 
the ration. The feeder has his choice of 
when he wishes to feed it — either the first 
or the last period in the feed lot. The 
mechanism of action of diethylstilbesterol 
in the feed is still unexplained. Some re- 
ports indicate that it may be a local action 
in the rumen and intestinal tract, others 
indicate that the action may be systemic. 


Other Procedures 


On the horizon there appear reports on 
the use of anti-thyroid drugs to stimulate 
rate of gain. These reports are at present 
contradictory and we will have to wait for 
more experimental evidence before approv- 
ing the procedure. 

There are also reports‘ on the use of 
drugs in the tranquilizer class but at levels 
that are far below the level necessary to 
produce tranquilization. Here again it 
would appear that confirmatory evidence 
is desirable. 


TABLE 1 
Diethylstilbesterol 
Control Synovex-S 24 mg. 
Number of head 20 ~ ad tesa 69 “i 
Average in-weight 554 545 541 
Average out-weight 837 919 861 
Average daily gain Ib. 2.32 2.85 2.53 
Feed consumption Ib./day 25.01 28.21 26.29 
Feed cost/day in cents $2.52 58.45 54.55 
Feed conversion ratio 10.78 9.90 i0.41 
Cost per Ib. of gain 22.63 20.51 21.60 
Average selling price/cwt. 20.00 20.65 20.54 
Gross profit/head 1.93 13.23 8.57 
Cost of implants 1.62 .18 
11.61 8.39 


Net profit/head 1.93 


Special Comments: no charge made for implanting; no sickness or death loss. 
Test Location: Sudan Livestock & Feed Co., Texas; Fattening Procedure: full feed (feed lot); days on 


test: 122; Sex: steers; breed: mixed. 
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TABLE 2 

7g Control Synovex-H 
Number of head 90 90 
Average in-weight 456 454 
Average out-weight 705 741 
Average daily gain 2.34 2.64 
Feed consumption/day 23.72 24.89 
Feed cost/day 49 i 
Feed conversion ratio 10.12 9.42 
Cost per Ib. of gain 21 19 
Average selling price/cwt. 20.95 21.18 
Gross profit/head 12.13 16.98 
Cost of implants 1.62 


Net profit/head 12.13 15.36 


Test Location: Sudan Livestock & Feed Co., 
Texas; date: 10/3/57; fattening procedure: feed lot; 
days on test: 106-8; sex: Heifers; breed: Mixed. 


Hormonal control by the implantation of 
long lasting pellets of natural hormones or 
diethylstilbesterol is increasing in popu- 
larity. The use of diethylstilbesterol in 
poultry was described in 1945 by Lorenz.° 
Twenty mg./bird injected subcutaneously 
produced a carcass of capon like quality, 
but with no reported increase in rate of 
gain. 


This procedure was carried over to steers 
and lambs by the Purdue group.*” They 
observed an increase in rate of gain and 
also in improvement in feed conversion. The 
dose reported by their work and others 
varies from 6 mg. to 120 mg. per head for 
steers. 


Some objections to the implanting of 
diethystilbesterol which have been cited are: 
an adverse effect on carcass quality, unduc 
restlessness, changes in conformation such 
as raised tail heads, patchiness of fat, udder 
development. Methods of reducing these 
side effects have been carefully studied by 
several companies and by state experiment 
stations. Their work resulted in the dis- 
covery that in the steer a combination of 
estrogen and progesterone in implant form 
resulted in a modulation of the estrogenic 
activity so that the desirable stimulation of 
weight increase is secured and at the same 
time the side effects are suppressed. This 
effect was also secured in lambs by a balanc- 
ing of the action of the same hormones. The 
first reports were by Galloway* in lambs 
and by Deans’ in steers. Both investi- 
gators reported that the hormone combina- 
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tion resulted in faster gains on less feed and 
that treated animals were equal or superior 
to control animals. These formulations have 
been refined and are now produced com- 
mercially as a 20 mg. estradiol benzoate — 
200 mg. progesterone pellet for steers (Syn- 
ovex-S — Squibb) and a 2.5 mg. estradiol 
benzoate — 25 mg. progesterone pellet for 
lambs (Synovex-L — Squibb). 

The use of progesterone — estradiol in 
heifers was unsuccessful since the combina- 
tion, in mimicking the pregnant animal, 
resulted in an increase in udder and teat 
development so that the virgin heifer was 
sometimes judged to be with calf. It was 
reasoned that the use of testosterone in 
combination with estradiol would regulate 
the side effects and perhaps contribute an 
anabolic action. The formulation which was 
developed is 20 mg. estradiol benzoate — 
200 mg. testosterone propionate. (Synovex 
H — Squibb) . These preparations have been 
tested over a wide variety of feeding situa- 
tions in both feed lot and state experiment 
stations. 

A controlled test was made at a com- 
mercial feed lot in west Texas on the 
estradiol-progesterone steer preparation and 
the result is presented in table 1. Results 
of a test at the same site with the estradiol- 
testosterone combination for heifers are pre- 
sented in table 2. Work on the estradiol- 
progesterone combination for lambs has 
been conducted at a feed lot in Mitchell, 
Nebraska and is reported in table 3. Table 
4 summarizes the published results of the 
Kansas Experiment Station*® with this same 
preparation. 

The efficacy of the natural hormone com- 
bination in eliminating side-effects has been 
recently confirmed by Gassner™ working 
with other esters of these same hormones. 
He has reported on a combination of estra- 
diol valerate 24 mg., testosterone enanthate 











TABLE 3 
ae Control. «= Synovex-L 
Number of head 100 300 
Average in-weight 79.2 76.2 
Average out-weight 93.8 96.1 
Average daily gain 47 62 














Test Location: Mitchell, Nebraska: fattening pro- 
cedure: full feed; days on test: 52; sex: mixed 
(ewes and wethers); lambs. 
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Control Synovex-L 

Number of head 39 39 
Average in-weight 77.2 77.4 
Average out-weight 105.7 111.9 
Average daily gain ae .28 
Feed cost/lamb $ 4.92 5.07 
Feed conversion ratio 25.1 22.1 
Cost per Ib. of gain 17.26 14.70 
Average cost/cwt. $ 21.67 19.66 
Cost of implants 50 
Average net cost/head $ 21.67 21.16 


Test Location: Garden City, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station; date: 1958; fattening procedure: 
full feed; days on test: 123; lambs. 


60 mg. and progesterone caproate 60 mg. 
(Rapigain — Squibb) This combination, in 
the form of an injectable semi-solid paste, 
is effective in both steers and heifers. It 
should appear on the market soon. Its re- 
ported duration of action is not as long as 
the pellets previously described. Again it 
has the advantage of a modulated hormone 
action with estrogenic side effects mini- 
mized. 

In the evaluation of any procedure in- 
tended for use in animal production whether 
it be castration, antibiotic feeding, or hor- 
mone implant there is one primary ob- 
jective: it must make the producer money. 
The rate of gain, if increased, is of little 
value unless the cost of that gain is reduced. 
Any procedure introduced into the opera- 
tion must not reduce the salability of the 


end product. If it does, buyer discrimination 
may result in a net loss to the producer 
regardless of how economical the production, 
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Using cultural methods, the writers 
demonstrated persistence of L. pomona in 
kidneys of calves after leptospiruria had 
ceased. Results indicate that sur- 

vival of viable lpetospires in the host’s 
tissues is necessarily an important 
consideration. 


Detection of Viable L. pomona in Bovine Kidneys 
After Leptospiruria Had Apparently Ceased 


$. G. KENZY, D.V.M., Ph.D., G. H. KEOWN, M.Sc. 
W. OKAZAKI, M.S., R. W. H. GILLESPIE, Ph.D. 
and L. M. RINGEN, Ph.D. 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


LEPTOSPIRES ARE CHARACTERIZED by their 
affinity for kidney tissues of the susceptible 
hosts. As a result of this localization, lepto- 
spiruria occurs. Since serum agglutination- 
lysis (AL) antibodies may persist for several 
years in cattle following infection, the possi- 
ble survival of viable leptospires in the host’s 
tissues must be considered. 

In order to obtain more information con- 
cerning the persistence of viable leptospires 
in renal tissues, biopsies were performed on 
cattle which had ceased shedding (as de- 
termined by negative AL tests on sera from 
hamsters inoculated with the bovine urine 
specimens). Kidney tissues were cultured 
and also inoculated into hamsters to deter- 
mine if leptospires were present. 





Scientific paper no. 1692, Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, project 1176. 

This investigation was supported in part by re- 
Search grants E707, C1, C2, C3 from the National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service and 
funds provided for biological and medical research 
by the State of Washington, Initiative Measure no. 
171, project 144. 
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Methods 


Calves, four to eight months of age, were 
exposed by instilling virulent Leptospira 
pomona culture into each nostril and con- 
junctiva. Presence of infection was con- 
firmed by positive agglutination-lysis (AL) 
tests and by demonstration of leptospires in 
the urine. Kidney specimens (1 to 3 gm.) 
were collected aseptically by surgery under 
local anesthesia after leptospiruria had 
ceased. Saline suspensions (10%) of the 
kidney tissue were prepared through com- 
minution in a Ten Broeck or Erway tissue 
grinder. 


Each kidney suspension was serially di- 
luted and cultured in Ringen’s*’ medium to 
give final dilutions of 1:50 1:500 and 
1:5,000; 14 ml. from 1:5 and 1:500 dilutions, 
respectively, was inoculated subcutaneously 
into 35 day old hamsters. These hamsters 
were held for 5 weeks in individual cages 
and then bled and tested for the develop- 
ment of AL antibodies against L. pomona. 


Results and Discussion 


From the data in table 1, it is apparent 
that viable leptospires were present in the 
kidney tissues of calves no. 211 and 216 
after leptospiruria had ceased. In case of 
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calf no. 216, 54 days had elasped since 
leptospires had been revealed in the urine. 

It is interesting to note that the 1:50 
culture dilutions failed to support growth. 
We have often observed that lower dilution 
cultures of Leptospira infected kidney 
tissues from hamsters and guinea pigs are 
negative, whereas higher dilutions support 
heavy growth. Data in table 2 indicate that 
AL antibodies may be present in the kidney 
tissues at the 10° dilution. Dinger’® reported 
that these immune bodies inhibited the 
growth of leptospires in certain culture 
studies. Possibly the agglutination-lysis 
antibodies present in these kidneys were 
responsible for the inhibition of growth. 

Hamsters inoculated with kidney tissue 
suspensions failed to develope serologic evi- 
dence of infection (table 1). Thus, it ap- 
pears that cultural methods, as employed in 
this investigation, are more sensitive for the 
detection of leptospires in renal tissue. 

Gochenour, et. al.,° have found cultural 
methods superior to laboratory animals for 
the isolation of leptospires from blood. The 
effect of higher dilutions (1:500 and 
1:5,000) on Leptospira isolations should be 
studied further. Possibly negative findings 
in numerous earlier trials‘ were due to the 
employment of lower dilutions of kidney 
tissue for culture (1:5 and 1:50). 

It is difficult to evaluate the epizootiologi- 
cal significance of localized leptospires in 
the kidney. (No leptospires were observed 
in Levaditi-stained sections of kidney tissues. 
Typical foci of mononuclear cells were ob- 
served in hematoxylin-eosin-stained kidney 
sections from each of the calves.) Such 
organisms may act as an antigenic stimulus 
for continued formation of antibodies and 


TABLE 2. Antibody Levels in Bovine Kidneys 








= 
a 


~ Antibody Titration 
10-* 


Animal No. 10 


211 +b 
212 —d 
216 + 
223 > 


247 — 











aBases on AL tests. 

bMore than 50 percent of leptospires agglutinated 
or lysed. 

eLess than 50, but more than 10 percent aggluti- 
nated or lysed. 

dNo agglutination or lysis of leptospires. 


under conditions of severe stress appear 
intermittently in the urine to serve as a 
source of infection. 


Summary — 


1. Persistence of L. pomona in the kidneys ~ 
of two calves 14 and 54 days after lepto-— 
spiruria had ceased was demonstrated by 
cultural methods, but not by hamster inocu- ~ 
lation. 

2. In cultures of kidney tissues from two 
calves, leptospires grew at higher dilutions, ” 
but not at the lowest. 

3. Agglutination-lysis antibodies were de- 
monstrated in renal tissues from some calves. 
The apparent influence of such antibodies” 
on recovery of leptospires is discussed. 
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TABLE 1. History of Infected Calves and Results of Biopsy Studies 








Last Days since 
Animal day* of _— shedding 
no. shedding stopped 


Dilutions Cultured» 


Biopsy Studies E 
Dilutions Inoculatedé 
1:500 1:5000 1:50 : 





211 63 14 
212 49 54 
216° 50 54 
223 35 68 
247 49 54 


aDays since exposure. 


+e + 


bBased on grams of tissue in the total volume. Cultures examined for six weeks after inoculation) 
eInoculated subcutaneously into 35 day old hamsters. (0.5 ml). 


adNo leptospires observed. 
eLeptospires present. 


fKidney tissue from this calf inoculated into hamsters and cultured 98 days after shedding ceased 


was negative for the presence of leptospires. 
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1 1 7 
ANIMAL 
PRACTICE 


How would YOU diagnose this? 


What would be your diagnosis and treatment 


CASE NO. 7 Female Boxer, six years old. 
Pronounced limp, left rear leg. Patient over- 
weight, held affected leg without bearing 
weight on it. Ventro-dorsal projection of 


pelvic and femoral area is shown above. 


for this case? Turn to the page indicated be- 
low, for diagnosis and information about a 
dramatic new treatment regimen which has 


proved highly effective in cases like this. 


turn to page XLV 











treated. 








Clinical observations of 32 animals suffering with 
urinary tract infections are reported. Treatment with 
nitrofurantoin resulted in rapid control of 

clinical manifestations in over 90% of cases. Bacteri- 


ological cures were achieved in 40% of the animals 


Vrinary Tract Infection of Small Animals 


Clinical Observations and Treatment 


J. E. MOSIER, D.V.M., M.S. 
EMBERT H. COLES, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


> URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS in small animals 
often elude diagnosis, especially when they 
are secondary or associated with another 
| disease. However, these infections may be 
' more frequent than generally assumed. 
| Chronic or acute pyelonephritis is found in 
' about 5% of all routine autopsies of the dog 
and cat." Evidence of interstitial nephritis 
may be found in 55% of routine autopsies 
‘and in 80% of dogs eight years of age or 
older at time of necropsy.’ Urinary tract 
infections are also of prime importance in 
the genesis of canine urolithiasis.* Early 
diagnosis and prompt effective treatment is, 
therefore, highly desirable. 

This report describes clinical experience 
with nitrofurantoin (Furadantin — Eaton) 
in the treatment of these infections in dogs 
and cats. Furadantin is one of the synthetic 
antimicrobial nitrofurans.‘ Upon _peroral 
administration, this drug achieves high 


Contribution No. 167, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan. This work was supported in part by 
Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, New York. 
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urinary concentrations and exerts pro- 
nounced antibacterial action throughout the 
urinary tract. It is bactericidal to common 
pathogens at about the same concentrations 
as the broadspectrum antibiotics, but does 
not permit development of significant bac- 
terial resistance.” The drug is used widely 
and with success in human medicine for the 
treatment of urinary tract infections. °° In 
veterinary medicine it has proved effective 
in the treatment of epizootic canine tracheo- 
bronchitis (kennel cough).*’ Favorable re- 
sults with this product in urinary tract in- 
fections in preliminary studies with small 
animals have also been reported.*® The drug 
was reported a valuable adjunct to surgical 
drainage in a case of canine prostatic 
abscess.** 

Patients described in this report are dogs 
and cats presented for diagnosis and treat- 
ment at the Dykstra Veterinary Hospital, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. A total 
of 25 dogs, 12 of which were bitches; and 
seven cats, two of which were females were 
presented. 
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Clinical Symptoms 


Tentative diagnosis of bacterial urinary 
tract infection was based in each case on 
history and clinical findings. Partial to 
complete anorexia and lethargy were re- 
ported by owners in 85% of the patients 
later proved to have urinary tract infection. 
Stiffness of the hind quarters, reluctance to 
move, and arching of the back were reported 
(in varying degree) by 79% of the owners. 
Other symptoms noted were muscular 
tremors, vomiting, straining, diarrhea, and 
hematuria. 

On clinical examination, the body tem- 
peratures were normal or slightly elevated. 
Evidence of pain could be elicited upon pal- 
pation over the kidney region in approxi- 
mately 90% of cases. Scleral injection was 
frequently observed. 


Laboratory Studies 


In the early phases of this study, throat 
swabs and blood samples were cultured 
bacteriologically and compared with urinary 
studies. Organisms cultured from throat 
swabs were not the same as those cultured 
from urine. Blood cultures were routinely 
negative in clinical cases. 

Hematological study routinely revealed 
normal erythrocyte counts and moderate 
leukocytosis. Differential blood counts tend- 
ed toward a slight shift to the left. Blood 
urea values ranged from 20 to 100 mg. per 
100 ml. 

Urine samples from dogs were collected 
by means of sterile catheters. Manual ex- 
pression of the bladder with collection of 
the urine in sterile test tubes proved to be 
the most satisfactory method for collection 
of samples from cats. In a few instances, 
the bladder was tapped through the ab- 
dominal wall and urine collected in a sterile 
syringe. 

Urinalysis gave variable data and the 
presence of urinary tract infections did not 
seem to parallel laboratory findings with 
consistency. The most reliable method for 
diagnosis of urinary tract infection involves 
culture of aseptically collected urine. 

Tests for protein were positive in 50% of 
the cases, and ranged from a trace to four- 
plus readings. The pH of the urine ranged 
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from 4.8 to 8 with 71% of the readings 
below 7. Occult blood was reported in 50% 
of urine samples. Urinary leukocyte counts 
revealed more than five white blood cells 
per high-power field in 66% of cases, the 
average being 25 to 30. Red blood cells, 
casts, epithelial cells, and bacteria were 
reported with varying frequency. 

Organisms isolated from the urine are 
reported in table 1. Escherichia coli was the 
most common etiological agent in feline 
urinary tract infections, whereas in dogs, 
Proteus sp. occurred more frequently. Dual 
infections were more common in the dog 
(11.6%) than in the cat (3.7%). Possible 
sources of infection or predisposing factors 
were present in 23% of the patients (table 
2). 

All bacteria isolated were tested for sensi- 
tivity to Furadantin. No instance of total 
resistance to the drug was noted. However, 
in case no. 28 results of sensitivity tests 
indicated that the organism was only slightly 
susceptible to Furadantin after four day 
treatment. 

Furadantin was given perorally at a dos- 
age ranging between 4 and 10 mg. per pound 
of body weight per day. These doses were 
divided into three or four equal portions 
and given with meals to reduce nausea or 
emesis. Length of treatment averaged 10 
days, ranging from 5 to 15. A second course 
of treatment was given in four cases, in- 
cluding one dog (case no. 22) treated with 
interruptions for a total of 11 weeks. 

In several cases other medications were 
used following recurrence or failure with 
Furadantin therapy. The clinical course of 
these is described in the case report. 


TABLE 1. Microorganisms Causing Urinary Tract 
Infection in Dogs and Cats 











Do Cat 








Bacteria Cases % of Total Cases % of Total 
E. coli 12 22.6 16 61.5 
Proteus sp. 17 32.1 1 3.9 
Streptococci 11 20.7 6 23.1 
Staph. aureus 10 18.9 3 11.5 
Aerobacter 1 1.9 
Alcaligenes 1 1.9 
Pseudomonas 1 1.9 

Total 53 100.0 26 100.0 








Dual infection occurred in 7 (11.6%) of canine 
patients: 4 cases of FH. coli with Str. sp.; 1 each 
Aerobacter sp. with Staph. aureus, Proteus sp 
with Staph. aureus, and FE. coli with Proteus sp 
Dual infection also occurred in 1 (3.7%) cat: 
coli with Proteus sp. 
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TABLE 2. Possible Source of Infection or Predisposing 
Factor in Urinary Tract Infection 














Urinary 
Condition Organism Dog Cat 
Histoplasmosis E. coli & Str. sp. 1 
Vesical calculi Staph. aureus 2 1 
Enteritis E. coli & Str. sp. 1 
Proteus sp. 1 
E. coli 1 
Prostatitis (chronic) Proteus sp. 1 
Diabetes Alcaligenes sp. 1 
Uremia E. coli 1 
Intervertebral disc 
syndrome E. coli 1 
Spondylitis deformans Proteus sp. 1 
Urethral obstruction E. coli 1 
Chronic constipation 
w/intermittent 
diarrhea E. coli & Str. sp. 1 
Recurrent pneumonia Staph. aureus 1 
Chronic Hep. w/ascites Staph. aureus 1 
Leptospirosis Staph. aureus 1 
Exudative pleuritis Staph. aureus 1 
Recurrent abscess Staph. aureus 1 
Total 14 5 
Results 


Treatment with Furadantin was effective 
in producing rapid clinical improvement in 
29 of 32 patients. However, sterilization of 
urine was achieved in less than half of the 
cases (table 3). 

The bacteriological effectiveness of the 
drug in urinary tract infections in small 
animals is indicated in table 4. Urine 
became sterile in 40.6% of dogs and cats in 
this series. This is to be compared with 
90.6% effectiveness of Furadantin in pro- 
ducing symptomatic clinical improvement, 
although in some instances clinical symp- 
toms recurred after treatment was discon- 
tinued. In 21.8% of the cases in which the 
original bacterial infection was eliminated, 
a substitute infection with another species 


developed. 


Case Reports 


Some of the cases summarized in table 3 
were treated repeatedly with Furadantin or 
other drugs, with varying results as illus- 
trated in the following case histories. 

Case 3. A five-year-old male Persian cat 
with a history of anorexia, lethargy, and 
abdominal tenderness was presented. Cul- 
ture of the urine was positive for E. coli. 
Treatment with 25 mg. Furadantin t.i.d. 
for 6 days was accompanied by rapid clinical 
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improvement. No urine culture was ac- 
complished at this time. Six months later, 
symptoms recurred and urine culture re- 
vealed E. coli. Chloramphenicol (50 mg.) 
was administered t.id. for five days. One 
week later urine culture was negative. How- 
ever, symptoms persisted, and three weeks 
later urine culture was again positive for 
E. coli. A second course of Furadantin was 
administered at the rate of 25 mg. t.id. for 
14 days. Thirteen days after the end of this 
course, and six months later, urine cultures 
remained positive for E. coli. 

Case 4. A 13-year-old male Persian cat 
with a history of hematuria was presented. 
Urine culture was positive for E. coli. Fura- 
dantin (25 mg.) administered q.id. for 
eight days produced no apparent clinical 
improvement; urine culture was positive 
three days later. Chloramphenicol (50 mg.) 
t.i.d. for five days produced gradual im- 
provement, but urine culture remained posi- 
tive for E. coli. Sulfisoxazole was then ad- 
ministered for five days, but ten days after 
the conclusion of this treatment, urine cul- 
ture was still positive for E. coli. 

Cases 3 and 4 illustrate the difficulty of 
producing bacteriological cures in some 
cases of urinary tract infections in small 
animals. 

Cases 14 and 22 illustrate recurrence of 
the infection after treatment with Fura- 
dantin had produced sterile urine culture. 
In both of these dogs, complicating condi- 
tions were present. In case 14, a six year 
old female German Shepherd with nephritic 
eczema and urine culture positive for E. 
coli, Furadantin (100 mg.) t.id. for eight 
days produced prompt clinical improvement 
and sterile urine six days after the conclu- 
sion of treatment. One month later, the 
dog’s hair was thick and glossy, but four 
months later, the skin condition recurred 
and urine culture revealed Staphylococcus 
aureus and Proteus sp. Furadantin therapy 
was repeated, 100 mg. t.i.d. for 14 days, but 
30 days later urine culture was positive for 
the same organisms. After treatment with 
penicillin and streptomycin for five days, 
three consecutive urine cultures were nega- 
tive. However, four months later the patient 
was again presented for treatment and died 
of uremia 36 hours after admission. Culture 
of the urine during this last admission was 
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negative. This case illustrates a temporary 
sterilization of the urine, followed by estab- 
lishment of different pathogenic organisms 
in the urinary tract which may have been 
damaged in such a way as to predispose it 
to bacterial infection. Similar substitute in- 
fections were noted in 24% of the dogs and 
14% of the cats in this series. 

In case 22, symptoms of urinary tract 
infection were present in a 5 year old male 
Dachshund with a history of an interverte- 
bral disc syndrome of one month duration. 
E. coli was cultured from the urine and 50 
mg. Furadantin administered t.i.d. for ten 
days. Clinical signs of infection receded 
during therapy and five days after its termi- 
nation, urine culture was negative. One 
month later there was a recurrence of pain 
over the kidney area and hemolytic strepto- 
cocci were isolated from the urine. Oxytetra- 
cycline 50 mg. t.i.d. for 10 days alleviated 
clinical symptoms, but five days later urine 
culture was positive and symptoms returned. 





Age 

No. (Yr.) Patient Organism(s) 

1 4 Domestic Cat E.coli 

2 9 Persian Cat E. coli 

3 5 Persian Cat E. coli 

4 13 Persian Cat E. coli 

5 2 Persian Cat E. coli 

6 1 Domestic Cat E. coli 

7 9 Domestic Cat E. coli 

8 1 Peke Str. sp. 

9 8 Cocker A. sp. & 

Staph. aureus 
10 3 Boxer Staph. aureus 
11 4 E. Setter Staph. aureus 
12 7 Cocker Proteus sp. 
13 7 Brittany E. coli 
14 6 G. Shepherd E. coli 
15 9 Setter Str. sp. 
16 1.25 Pointer Proteus sp. 
17 5 Labrador Proteus sp. 
18 6 Boxer E. coli & Str. sp. 
19 6 Pointer Aerobacter sp. 
20 6 Pointer E. coli & Str. sp. 
21 2.5 Cocker Str. sp. 
22 5 Dachshund E. coli 
23 6 Dachshund Staph. aureus 
24 6 Pointer E. coli 
25 1 Dachshund Staph. aureus 
26 1.5 Boxer Proteus sp. 
27 11 Pointer Proteus sp. 
28 4 Pointer Proteus sp. & 
Staph. aureus 

29 9 Cocker Proteus sp. 
30 1.5 Beagle Alcaligenes sp. 
31 8 Dalmatian E. coli & Str. sp. 
32 7 Proteus sp. 


Springer 


TABLE 3. Bacteriological Results with Furadantin Therapy 





Treatment was reinstituted with Furadantin 
50 mg. t.i.d. for one week, 25 mg. t.i.d. for 
two weeks and 25 mg. b.i.d. for one week. 
Shortly after conclusion of this prolonged 
course of treatment, urinalysis revealed 4+ 
sugar; hemolytic streptococci were still 
present in the urine. One week later, the 
dog died as a result of diabetic ketosis. 
The predisposing factor in this case may 
have been the intervertebral disc syndrome. 
The sequence of events may also indicate 
that the presence of pathological conditions 
involving neural pathways of the urogenital 
tract may prevent bacteriologic cures of 
secondary bacterial infections.** The same 
comment might apply to the following case: 
Case 27. An 11 year old female Pointer 
with signs of urinary tract infection and 
urine culture was positive for Proteus sp. 
Spondylitis deformans was a complicating 
condition. Treatment with Furadantin 100 
mg. t.idd. for eight days produced clinical 
improvement, but 18 days after the end of 





Results of 


No. Days _ 


Furadantin 
Daily Dose Days of Posttreatment Posttreatment 
(mg.) Treatment Culture Culture Made 

40 6 E. coli 6 
75 5 E. coli 5 
75 6 E. coli 168 
100 8 E. coli 3 
100 6 Negative 3 
100 10 Negative 3 
75 8 Negative 105 
150 14 Negative 40 
Negative 18 

300 14 
200 14 Staph. aureus 13 
400 6 Negative 4 
150 5 Proteus sp. 7 
300 10 Negative - 
300 8 Negative 6 
300 10 Negative 18 
300 15 Str. sp. 31 
300 12 Negative as 
300 10 E. coli 3 
300 6 Str. sp. 3 
200 14 Negative 4 
150 13 Negative 10 
150 14 Negative 5 
200 6 Negative 2 
300 10 E. coli 4 
150 13 Str. sp. 2 
300 12 Proteus sp. 46 
300 8 Proteus sp. 18 
E. coli 5 

300 14 
150 5 Proteus sp. 18 
150 14 Negative 11 
300 14 Negative 14 

200 6 





Proteus sp. 7 
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the treatment, culture was still positive for 
Proteus sp., remaining so seven days after 
a course of treatment with 5 grains methena- 
mine t.i.d. Ten months later, partial paresis 
occurred due to the spondylitis deformans. 
Euthanasia was performed at the owner’s 
request. 

An apparent spontaneous bacteriologic 
cure of urinary tract infection was observed 
in two cases. Both were female dogs from 
whose urine Staph. aureus was isolated. In 
case 10, a 3 year old Boxer, 50 mg. Fura- 
dantin q.i.d. for 14 days produced an ap- 
parent clinical cure. Urine culture was 
positive for the same organism two weeks 
later, but after four weeks the urine culture 
was sterile although no further treatment 
had intervened. In case 23, a 6 year old 
Dachshund had cystic calculi and urine 
culture was positive for Staph. aureus. Fura- 
dantin 50 mg. q.i.d. for six days produced 
rapid clinical improvement and urine cul- 
ture was negative two days later when 
cystolithotomy was performed. However, 
culture of the urine 48 hours postoperatively 
was positive for Staph. aureus. No further 
treatment was given in the absence of spe- 
cific signs of infection, and six months later 
urine culture was negative. 


Occasional transient nausea which usually 
disappeared without necessity to discontinue 
treatment or decrease doses was noted 
during Furadantin therapy. In some in- 
stances nausea could be controlled only by 
administering Furadantin in the food or 
simultaneously with food. Persistent nausea 
and vomiting occurred in 8.7% of the dogs 
and 11% of the cats. This side effect forced 
discontinuation of therapy in 9.3% of cases. 


Discussion 


Results of a screening survey would sug- 
gest a bacterial etiology in an estimated 
25% of those patients suspected of a uri- 
nary tract disorder. The route of infection, 
while not definitely known in individual 
cases, may be either through the blood 
stream, the lymphatic system, or an ascend- 
ing urinary tract infection. The apparent 
difficulty in establishing a urinary tract 
infection in the bladder or renal pelvis in 
the absence of trauma or urinary stasis 
would seem to minimize the importance of 
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TABLE 4. § y of Results of Furadantin Therapy 
~- Rosttreatment 
Dogs Cats Culture Organism %o 
10 3 Negative 40.6 
7 3 Positive Unchanged 31.25 
6 1 Positive Changed 21.9 
2 Positive, 
becoming 
negative 6.25 


the ascending route. The ease with which 
bacterial urinary tract infection can be 
established by injecting the bacteria into the 
renal artery has tended to emphasize the 
hematogenic route of infection. The results 
of routine urinalysis do not offer a con- 
clusive method by which a bacterial infec- 
tion can be diagnosed. The absence of 
albumen, the small number of leukocytes 
and casts, the variable pH and specific 
gravity, in many instances, would be mis- 
leading if one is accustomed to placing 
significant importance to such data in the 
diagnosis of bacterial infections of the uri- 
nary tract. The only method suitable for 
accurate diagnosis of such infections is to 
culture aseptically collected urine speci- 
mens. 

The importance of mechanical obstruc- 
tion, intestinal disorder, and systemic in- 
fluences as predisposing factors in urinary 
tract infections should not be underestimat- 
ed. It would appear that these factors are of 
sufficient importance to warrant considera- 
tion in any patient with bacterial urinary 
tract infection. (The infection may have 
preceded the occurrence of the syndromes 
listed in table 2.) However, pathogenesis 
of urinary tract infections seems to support 
the theory that the infection may be second- 
ary. 

Regardless of whether the urinary tract 
infection is primary, secondary or merely 
coexistent, the necessity of a complete and 
thorough examination of the patient cannot 
be overemphasized. The results of therapy 
and prognosis of the present condition may 
well be determined by thoroughness of the 
initial examination. Although nitrofurantoin 
controlled clinical manifestations of urinary 
tract infection in more than 90% of the 
cases in this study, bacteriological cures 
were less common. The effects of more pro- 
longed therapy on the percentage of cures 
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is not known. It would appear that mini- 
mum length of treatment should be 12 days 
and possibly much longer for optimum 
results. 

The extent of tissue changes due to the 
infection may preclude either bacteriological 
cures or the permanency of such cures. 
Eradication of bacteria from interstitial 
tissue of the kidney seems to be extremely 
difficult in chronic infections. This obser- 
vation, coupled with instances of substitute 
infections after apparent sterilization of the 
urine, serves as effective deterrent to over- 
optimism on the part of the clinician con- 
fronted by a patient with chronic urinary 
tract infection. 


Conclusion 


Observation based on 32 animals treated 
with Furadantin for urinary tract infections 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Furadantin rapidly controlled clinical 
manifestations of urinary tract infections in 
more than 90% of 32 cases. 

2. The drug produced bacteriologic cures 
in 40% of cases. 

3. The minimum length of treatment 
should be 12 days. For optimal results, 
longer periods of treatment may be neces- 
sary. 

4. Mixed infections, change of bacterial 
flora, and complicating factors make it diffi- 
cult to achieve bacteriologic cures. 

5. Urinary tract infections in small ani- 
mals should be regarded as possibly second- 





ary in nature until a thorough examination 
reveals no other primary condition. 

6. Each recurrence should be investigated 
as thoroughly as the original episode to 
avoid overlooking a more serious underlying 
condition. 

7. Nausea and vomiting due to Fura- 
dantin can be reduced to a minimum by 
administering the drug with some food. 
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An Emasculant and Tranquilizer for Male 


Feeding experiments have shown when 
Diethylstilbestrol is added to feeds in min- 
ute quantities it has a depressing action on 
the male. It reduces the sexual activity and 
the functional activity of the testes. 

Used in a comparable dosage for inter- 
muscular injection. Repeated weekly, the 
outlook, disposition and characteristics of 
ferocious, nasty, ugly tempered male dogs 
are improved. A hard to handle male 
changes in as little time as one week. A 
few may take longer. 

Dosage used is: 10 mg. for small dogs, 
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Dogs 


15 mg. in medium size dogs, 25 mg. in large 
dogs. For the ambulatory cases, 5 mg. 
enteric coated Diethystilbestrol tablets are 
dispensed. A tablet every third day until 
ten or twelve tablets are given. 
Tranquilizing by this method will also 
desex the male and thereby not transmit to 
offspring this mean disposition. There will 
be no offspring in the majority cases. Di- 
ethystilbestrol can not be used on the nor- 
mal female because of carcinogenic action. 
In the spayed female it is good replacement 
therapy. It also stops incontinence. 
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Fractures in Birds 
Repaired With 


The Jonas Splint 


ALAN C. SECORD, B.V.Sc., M.Sc., D.V.Se. 


Toronto, Canada 


ON JANUARY 1, 1957, shooting vandals 
attacked our wild bird sanctuary at Good- 
ward, which is east of Markham in Ontario. 
One of the few survivors was a wild 
Canadian goose named Jonathan. It was 
born in the wild fowl sanctuary at our farm 
near Stouffville, and was then three years 
of age. 

A radiograph (fig. 1) taken the next day 
at the Secord Animal Clinic revealed a 
sharp-pointed oblique fracture of the radius 
at the midshaft, and a comminuted spiral 
fracture of the ulna (which in the bird is 
larger than the radius), with jagged and 
sharp points. Fractured ends were overrid- 
ing, and a fragment of the ulna, about 5 
cm. long, was completely detached from the 
bone. Numerous spiculi of bone and lead 
pellets were embedded in soft tissue. 


Repair of Fracture 


An incision was made over the fractured 
area to expose the bones, and a Jonas Splint 
with the pin compressed within the tube 
was inserted into the medullary canal of 
the distal fragment of the ulna. The loose 
fragment was then slipped over the tube of 
the splint. Following alignment, the pin 
was projected into the proximal fragment 
of the ulna (fig. 2). The operative area 
































Fig. 1. Sharp-pointed oblique fracture of the radius 
at the midshaft, and a comminuted spiral fracture of 
the ulna in a goose. Note overriding, numerous spiculi 
of bone, lead pellets, and 5 cm. long fragment com- 
pletely detached from ulna. 


was infiltrated with aqueous penicillin, and 
the wing folded and taped to the body for 
four weeks. Healing was uneventful, and a 
radiograph (fig. 3) taken four weeks after 
reduction revealed that osteogenesis was 
progressing satisfactorily. The lead pellets 
had become encapsulated, and the small 
fragments of bone had become absorbed and 
incorporated into a good callus. 

The goose was fretting so much in cap- 
tivity that it was released with other geese 


Fig. 2. Immediately after reduction. Tube of Jonas 
Splint within medullary canal of distal ulna; loose 
fragment approximated and slipped over splint; pin 
projected into aligned proximal fragment of ulna. 




















Fig. 3. Four weeks after reduction. Position of splint 
is unchanged. Normal proliferation of osteogenic tissue, 
with all fragments becoming incorporated into a 
healthy callus. 


at this time. Use of the wing appeared to 
be normal, but the goose did not fly because 
of pinion feather loss until after its August 
moult. 


Jonathan flew south to Florida on De- 
cember 16 as a member of a flock of 11, and 
while other wild geese flew to the Arctic, 
Jonathan returned to the sanctuary of birth 
on April 1, 1958 with a bride and remained 
to raise a family of goslings. 


Fracture 
in a Red-Tailed Hawk 


A second case involved the fracture of a 
bone in the wing of a red-tailed hawk. At 
the time the bird was presented, the wound 
was badly infected, gangrenous and several 
days old. 





After extensive debriding of necrotic 
tissue, the smallest Jonas splint was in- 
serted, the wound flooded with aqueous 
penicillin, and the folded wing taped in 
position to the body. Penicillin strepto- 
mycin was administered daily in the breast 
muscle for five days. The wing itself was 
untaped five weeks after repair. The hawk 
was kept in a large flight cage on the roof 
during the winter. It was released in the 
spring of 1958, flew perfectly, and remained 
around the hospital for weeks, consuming 
numerous pigeons, weiners and most of a 
12 lb. smoked Virginia ham which had been 
hung under the roof in the shade for safe- 
keeping —a most unhawklike diet, accord- 
ing to eminent ornithologists who list this 
breed as a harmless beneficial hawk with a 
diet of mice and grasshoppers. No x-ray 
plates were made of the fracture. 


Fracture 
in a Wild Duck 


A third bird treated at our wild bird 
sanctuary was a wild duck with a fractured 
humerus. 

Following open reduction and insertion of 
the smallest Jonas splint, the bird recov- 
ered uneventfully. The duck was released 
October 5, 1958 and flew strongly, apparent- 
ly without impairment. Healing time was 
24 days. 

I often wonder what some hunter will 
think if he shoots this duck and finds the 
splint while carving the bird for a special 
meal. 


First-aid treatment of wild birds has been 
a labour of love with me, and I have treated 
hundreds brought in by ornithologist friends 
and bird lovers. With the clinical experience 
of these three successful fracture treatments 
as a background, I look forward to saving 
so-called hopeless fracture cases in wild and 
caged birds. 





Salt Kills Mites 


A salt brine solution is recommended as 
a sure way to eliminate the gray chicken 
mite, one of the worst pests known to the 
home chicken flock. A bucket of water and 
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a pound of common table salt thoroughly 
dissolved serves as an excellent solution with 
which to wet down: roosts and adjoining 
walls. It is as effective as expensive prepara- 
tions on the market. 
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Professional conduct and ethics are as much a 
part of the veterinary profession as the schools that 
prepare young men for a practice career. Here a 
young graduate outlines a practical approach to 
better professional conduct at the local level. Doctor 
Looby, now a pratcitioner at Middletown, Connecticut, 
is a graduate of Kansas State College. His report 
here was the winning entry in the 1958 Moss 
Essay Contest, sponsored by the American Animal 





Hospital Association. 
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Veterinary Ethics 


re 
ck What Can a Local Veterinary Association Do 
, To Improve Our Client-Colleague Relationship in a Community 
of GEORGE P. LOOBY,} D.V.M. 
- Middletown, Connecticut 
d 
t- THE 1950s may well go down in the annals the most elemental units of the social 
AS of history as a period of sweeping scientific structure. 
and economic changes but, even more im- 
ll portant, these years may mark the advent of The Social Structure 
e a new concept in man’s relationship with F ; 
al his fellow man. Throughout the world na- At the local level; the family ? the neigh- 
tional leaders, as well as the elusive man- borhood, the town and city, differences 
n in-the-street, are slowly coming to the reali- have long been settled by means other than 
I zation that questions arising between men physical force. Th e influence of Gam 
s all cations com heat be enived in a manner structural social units would seem logically 
e other than the traditional concept of men to spread eventually to relationships at the 
S under arms marching forth to assert their international level. 
7 convictions. In dealing with a rather narrow segment 
d To thinking men, men deeply concerned of society the problem would seem to be 
with the survival of society as we know it, simple. Unfortunately » the problems to be 
the conference table, with its ensuing arbi- OV©TCOme In Improving conduct in this area 
tration and conciliation, must take the place are far from being so classified. 
of the battlefield as a means of resolving Superficially , the casual observer could 
world disputes. The concept of survival be led - believe that a rather small group 
seems slowly to be winning out over of highly specialized, well educated _ 
‘ “honor.” The foundations for such changes mepevennenrhnsrsdhet- peer be able to conduct their 
in international behavior can be found in #™*aProfessional relations on a high ethical 
8 and moral plane. We of the veterinary 











*Presented at the 25th Annual Meeting of the 


American Animal Hospital Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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profession can consider ourselves fortunate 
that so little is known outside of our ranks 
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of insidious petty bickering and oftentimes 
malicious rumors that are all too common- 
place within our ranks. 

It is a callous reflection on veterinary 
medicine that there are men who we must, 
out of courtesy, call colleagues, but who 
continually resort to fee cutting, uncompli- 
mentary remarks regarding fellow practi- 
tioners, and general unprofessional conduct. 
As long as conditions such as these prevail 
within our profession, the calling of veteri- 
nary medicine can never approach the level 
of achievement that thinking men would 
have it attain. 

Inherently we are a smali group and the 
foreseeable future offers no possibility that 
this situation will change. This, in itself, 
is perhaps good since we may be better able 
to achieve a common goal because of it. 

An even smaller group exists at the level 
of the city and county organization. Here, 
as in all the affairs of men’s relationships, 
an effective plan of action must be laid if 
they are to succeed. Far too often, the 
local organization would seem to exist al- 
most exclusively as a social group which 
gathers once a month for a mutual session 
of back-slapping which, upon dispersing, 
sees its members return to their respective 
practices unmindful of their common pur- 
pose and goal. Obviously, positive action is 
called for. 


Plan of Action 


The idealist could easily chart a course of 
action whereby Doctors of Veterinary Medi- 
cine in a given area would band together 
and display a common purpose. Unfortun- 
ately we are seldom idealists; conversely we 
are too often largely a group of rather stout 
individualists with the idea in mind that 
whatever is good for the individual is good 
for the group. Since we are, for the most 
part, individual businessmen as well as 
veterinarians it is quite natural that our 
respective, self-centered interests should be 
uppermost in our minds. This, in itself, is 
good but we must never lose sight of our 
common aim. 

To the novice who has yet to enter into 
the stark, cold reality of the business and 
professional world it would seem that the 
first and primary purpose of the local or- 
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ganization should be to present a unified 
front to the one they presume to serve, the 
client. Here we might list several factors or 
purposes that would serve to achieve this 
end. 

A group of doctors serving a common 
area should first present a group of relative- 
ly uniform fees that would be consistent 
with the value of the service to the client 
as well as affording a fair measure of re- 
turn to the practitioner. Nothing, it would 
seem, would cause greater doubts in a po- 
tential client’s mind than to have a wide 
variation in the fees charged for standard 
services in a given area. Such a practice 
leads to a pick and choose method by the 
client based on the fee alone and not on pro- 
fessional competence. Certainly the pro- 
fession stands to gain nothing by a wide 
variance in fees. 

Petty deriding of colleagues to clients 
would seem almost unworthy of mention, 
but we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
of its existence and certainly we cannot 
condone it. It would seem almost trite to 
mention the possible effects of this practice 
in the estimation of our clients. What better 
place than this can we choose to insert the 
application of the Golden Rule? 


Professional Standards 


From the standpoint of the young Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine who may eventually 
choose to enter a community where practi- 
tioners are already established, it would 
seem wise for the local association to have 
a board with whom the young man might 
meet. There are few situations that serve 
to frighten off the fledgling more quickly 
than a frank initial rejection by his peers. 
Rather than this latter approach, it would 
seem both professional and logical to have 
the board meet with their prospective col- 
league and frankly, honestly, and openly 
discuss the possible advantages and disad- 
vantages of the area. Following such an ap- 
praisal the board would then allow him to 
make his own decision as to whether to 
locate in the area or not. The local associ- 
ation, by following such a course of action, 
might well be the better for it. 


No more than we can approve of the 
flinty, immovable traditionalist can we look 
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without reproach upon the complete con- 
formist. Clients, in their search for profes- 
sional advice, are looking for the man who 
appeals to them in his manner, his outlook, 
and general bearing. The local association 
should not deprive the client of this right 
by making the rules of conduct too rigid 
and uniform. 

In so far as it is possible within the limits 
of professional propriety, the local Veteri- 
nary Medical Association should assist in 
projects dealing with lay education and 
general information. One of the more im- 
portant officers of the local association 
should be the publicity director among 
whose duties should be the promotion in the 
local press of literature dealing with animal 
health, enzootic diseases, care of pets, in 
addition to dispelling misconceptions re- 
garding the profession and its numerous 
facets. 

Speakers relating to animal health and 
care are continually in demand by local 
civic and fraternal organizations; requests 
along these lines should be pursued with 
zeal and thoughtfully presented by various 
association members. 

The situation often arises within a com- 
munity wherein a client presents his pet at 
the office of a particular doctor. If it should 
happen that he is dissatisfied with the ad- 
vice or treatment at the given hospital he 
will, in turn, present his pet at the hospital 


of a colleague. We are all taught early in 
our careers to take a thorough and careful 
history of each case. This should include 
prior treatment which, by careful and dis- 
creet questioning can lead to uncovering a 
history of previous professional care. Rather 
than an open and abrupt reappraisal of the 
situation, the thoughtful practitioner should 
call for a brief delay until a consultation 
with the clinician who made the original 
treatment can be made. A course such as 
this should serve to heighten the opinion 
of the client not only for the veterinarian 
involved, but also for the entire profession. 

Independent action and initiative have, to 
a large degree, been responsible for the 
growth of veterinary medicine. The day 
when independent action alone can bring 
about the desired result is waning, although 
it will always have its place. In every 
phase of human endeavor increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on mutual coopera- 
tion in order to achieve a desired objective. 
Certainly this is no less true in veterinary 
medicine than in any other field. By means 
of this type of mutual cooperation and trust 
we can raise the level of achievement in our 
profession to a new plateau of standards. 

We need look no further than our own 
Veterinarian’s Creed for a pattern on which 
to chart our growth. Let each of us pledge 
to adhere to its credo; by doing so we can- 
not fail to reach our goal. 





Salmonella 


The Salmonella genus was named after 
the emminent veterinary pathologist, Dr. 
Daniel E. Salmon (1850-1814), who iso- 
lated the prototype organisim, Salmonella 
cholerasuis, from cases of hog cholera in 
1885. The genus is now known to infect a 
wide range of animal hosts and man. The 
ubiquitous organism prompted the follow- 
ing verse in the British Lancet: 

An infection found in beavers was trans- 
mitted to retrievers 

And carelessly contracted by a vet, 

While the organism injected in a toad in 
Timbuktu, 

Was recovered from a tadpole in Tibet. 

—Kenneth B. Haas, D.V.M. 
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Blood Banks 


Blood Banks for dogs are a distinct possi- 
bility in the near future. Dogs have dif- 
ferent types of blood, although 40% have 
the so-called A-negative type, which in a 
measure corresponds to type “O” universal 
for humans. If at all possible, dogs should 
be transfused with a type of blood similar 
to their own, but in an emergency A-nega- 
tive type may be used. If the A-negative 
is a mismatched type usually no harm re- 
sults, but once a mismatched type has been 
used the receiver is sensitized so that serious, 
frequently fatal, anapohylactic shock is 
likely to occur.—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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Although long recognized as an important problem 
in both human and veterinary medicine, allergic 
dermatoses still constitute an enigma to the practi- 
Reliable diagnostic tests, permanent cures, 
and desensitization methods are still lacking. 

The writer recommends systematic research to help 
combat these stubborn conditions. 


Allergic Dermatoses in Small Animals 


F. KRAL, V.M.D., M.V.D., (h.c.) Doc habil. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE TERM allergy is used frequently to 
designate various general or localized cu- 
taneous conditions in man and animals. 
The ramifications involved constitute a 
relatively new field of study. The terms 
allergy and hypersensitivity are often used 
synonymously, but strictly speaking hyper- 
sensitivity is only one phase of allergy. 

An allergy is a specifically acquired al- 
teration in the capacity of living tissue to 
react to an agent. The condition itself re- 
sults from exposure to an exciting agent, 
and appears upon reexposure to either the 
same agent or to one immunologically or 
chemically related. 

These factors may be external in origin 
or they may originate within the individual. 

An allergy or an allergic reaction develops 
in the body as a result of an adjustment to 
external or internal factors. Heredity plays 
an important part, particularly in special 
breeds of small animals, and therefore con- 
stitutes an essential part in the predisposi- 
tion and development of allergic rmanifes- 
tations. 





Presented at the 25th Annual Meeting of the 
pereen Animal Hospital Association, Chicago, 
inois. 
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Any material involved in the formation of 
environment can cause allergy, regardless 
of how it finds its way into the body. In- 
halation of chemical dust and gases can 
provide the necessary entrance for allergy 
producing material. Food, drink, or orally 
administered medicine absorbed through di- 
gestive organs can become allergy inducing 
agents in both man and animals. 


Cutaneous Allergies 


Any discussion of allergic dermatoses in 
small animals must necessarily bring into 
focus the so called “food allergy.” 

1. In cats, allergic skin conditions have 
developed after excessive intake of fresh or 
canned fish. Milk (particularly cow’s milk), 
eggs, and pork have been recognized as 
causes of cutaneous allergies in cats. In 
dogs, an excessive diet of horse meat, either 
fresh, canned, or frozen, has been a frequent 
cause of allergic skin reactions. Cow’s milk, 
eggs, rice flower, canned food, especially 
canned food preserved with benzoic acid, 
diets containing excessive carbohydrates, 
potatoes, and tuna fish are other foods that 
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cause allergic dermatoses in dogs. High 
protein diets, particularly when fed to ani- 
mals suffering from hepatic disfunction 
(wherein the liver fails to act as a filter of 
protein) have been the cause of skin dis- 
orders in which the allergic condition ap- 
peared as the first symptom. 


2. Cutaneous allergic manifestations 
have developed after the administration of 
various drugs, either when ingested, injected 
or applied topically. Antibiotics such as 
penicillin, streptomycin, and aureomycin 
have been found to be the cause of allergic 
conditions. Sulfapyridine, sulfadiazine, sul- 
fathiazole and sulfaguanidine have been 
cited in connection with allergic dermatoses. 
Arsphenamines, potassium iodine, bromides, 
phenobarbital, procaine, cod liver oil, all 
have produced allergic reactions. Even hor- 
mones, when administered excessively, 
especially diethyl stilbesterol, have been 
recognized as etiological agents that bring 
on allergic manifestations. 

3. Inoculation with distemper serum, 
vaccines for treatment of dogs with pyo- 
genic dermatitis and transfusion of blood 
may produce allergic reactions. 


4. Chemicals such as excessively chlori- 
nated water used for bathing, disinfectant 
preparations, soaps (especially cresol 
soaps), tar soaps used for frequent washing 
of skin areas, and chemical dusts on certain 
types of vegetation, all have been identified 
as causes of topical allergic conditions in 
dogs and cats. 


Lanolin or vaseline used topically may 
produce the same condition. Wool blankets 
have also been incriminated. Painted floors, 
premises, cages and material used for bed- 
ding may also cause allergic reactions. 


5. The insect induced allergy is one of 
the most important in small animal medi- 
cine, particularly in canine patients. There 
is a special individual susceptibility of some 
animals to infestation by various ecto- 
parasites. Some researchers try to explain 
this phenomenon by noting special blood 
conditions of some animals. This explana- 
tion suggests that some elements beneficial 
to parasites are available in certain indi- 
vidual cases, or that blood may be deficient 
in certain elements and thus more desirable 
to insects. Not less important is skin tex- 
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ture and density of the hair coat. This 
clinical observation may explain why there 
are special predilection sites of the body 
prefered by insects, such as the back, tail, 
abdomen and areas behind the ears, as it 
is found, for example, in cases of flea bite 
allergy. 

6. Cutaneous allergic conditions have 
been observed in the course of infestation 
by mites. Sarcoptic mites producing scabies 
and demodectic mange of dogs are examples. 
Failure to find sarcoptic mites in skin 
scrapings in the course of notorious scabies, 
and the quick response to the administration 
of cortico-steroids when used to treat ani- 
mals for scabiotic pruritus, is good proof 
of this type of allergy. 

7. Allergic skin conditions have developed 
after various infections by viruses, bacteria 
and fungi. Distemper exanthema in dogs is 
a typical example. Human dermatologists 
consider the milk’s nodules in man as an 
allergy to cow-pox virus infection. Lympha- 
denitis aposthematosa in puppies is another 
example of allergic swellings of the skin 
due to primary virus and secondary strep- 
tococcus infection. Allergic skin conditions 
have been reported in small and large ani- 
mals in the course of mycotic and derma- 
tophytic infections. This may explain the 
failure to find fungus elements when scrap- 
ings were taken from suddenly developed 
skin lesions in the course of notorious ring- 
worm. In such cases suddenly developed 
“itchiness” has been another symptom of 
allergy. 

8. Cold and heat have also been con- 
sidered primary causes of allergic condi- 
tions. Light is an etiological agent in so 
called photosensitization, of which Collie 
nose is a typical example. 


Clinical Symptoms 
of Cutaneous Allergy 


Allergic skin manifestations are charac- 
terized by the following pathognostic symp- 
toms: (1) swellings of the superficial layer 
of the skin—this could be as a diffuse 
edema, as seen in lymphadenitis aposthe- 
matosa, or as localized papular edematous 
infiltration as seen in most allergic skin 
conditions; (2) redness of the affected area 
as a typical erythema; and (3) the most 
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important clinical symptom is allergic 
pruritus. In some cases this may be the 
first and the only symptom of allergy. 

These symptoms are either limited to a 
special skin area or found all over the body. 
As a rule, they appear suddenly, lasting only 
a limited time, or they may develop in to a 
long lasting cutaneous condition, frequently 
associated with a special season of the year. 
In many allergic dermatoses there is an 
essential increase of eosinophils. 

Histological examination of affected skin 
reveals dilatation of smaller blood vessels, 
cellular infiltration, and edema. Cellular 
infiltration appears as clumping of leuko- 
cytes, particularly eosinophiles. Prolifera- 
tion of epidermal cells causes considerable 
thickening of the skin. 

In advanced cases there is a decrease in 
cellular infiltration and edema, but fibrosis 
of the skin starts to develop and prevails as 
the main clinical symptom. 

Clinical diagnosis of cutaneous allergies 
is sometimes a difficult task. In some cases 
a good history may give a good indication. 
Clinical appearance of the skin lesions is in 
many cases the most important diagnostic 
sign. Diagnostic tests with allergens have 
been found reliable only in limited condi- 
tions. The most important tests used in 
veterinary medicine are those employed in 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis and glanders. 
Other tests, especially for food and insect 
allergies, have not been found to be reliable, 
and therefore require further research. For 
instance, in human beings, only 20% of food 
tests have been reported as dependable. 
Some of them have caused severe and 
dangerous reactions. The concentration of 
allergens used is also important to avoid 
non-specific positive reaction from irritant 
action. 

A new diagnostic method for allegic con- 
ditions has been used recently: dried protein 
allergen and plasma from an allergic patient 
are mixed with living leukocytes and plate- 
lets, either from the patient or from a non- 
allergic donor, and scrutinized under the 
microscope. If specific antibodies are present 
in the plasma of an allergic patient, the 
polymorpho-nuclear-leukocytes and platelets 
exhibit toxic effects and cells die within 15 
minutes, whereas controls remain actively 
mobile. 
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The course of some allergic dermatoses 
may be acute, sometimes even peracute, 
lasting only several hours. However, in 
small animals allergic dermatoses may per- 
sist as chronic conditions. Seasonal allergies 
develop as stubborn skin conditions that 
improve or completely disappear after the 
season. 

Prognosis should be guarded, particularly 
in cases in which etiology has not been 
established or in cases which respond only 
temporarily and recur when treatment is 


stopped. 


Treatment 


Treatment of allergic dermatoses in which 
the cause is known consists first of removing 
the offending agent. For instance, elimina- 
tion of offending foods is frequently foi- 
lowed by prompt healing. 

For systemic treatment, administration 
of adrenal-cortico steroids has been effective 
in many allergic dermatoses. To support the 
effect of this therapy, ACTH or autogenous 
hemotherapy has been followed to stimulate 
activity of the adrenal cortex. 

In allergic dermatoses in which the hista- 
mines or histamine-like substances are pri- 
marily responsible, antihistamines are ef- 
fective. 

Non-specific protein treatment, such as 
sterile milk or sterile extracts of fetal tissues, 
such as Forgan (Jensen-Salsbery) or 
Placenton (Pitman-Moore), has been in 
some cases a good supportive treatment. 

There are reports of good results in the 
treatment of allergic dermatoses by adminis- 
tration of calcium salts and arsenical prepa- 
rations. Change of environment, even hospi- 
talization, has very often helped environ- 
mental allergies. 

Only soothing remedies should be used 
for the treatment of animals for allergic 
dermatoses. Particularly oily preparations 
and cortisone lotions or ointments have 
been found to be the basis of good external 
treatment. X-ray treatment is contraindi- 
cated for allergic dermatoses. 


Human Allergies 
from Contact with Animals 


Allergies developing in persons who come 
in contact with animals, or who attend 
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stables or premises where large or small 
animals are kept, are a continuing problem. 
Some people are allergic to saliva of horses, 
dogs, or cats. Others develop severe allergic 
conditions after inhaling horse dust or 
straw dust. Cases of serious allergic re- 
action have been reported in veterinarians 
examining cattle rectally or vaginally with 
latent Brucella infection. Similar conditions 
have developed in veterinarians after rectal 
examination of cattle grazing on pastures 
with poison ivy or after examination of dogs 
that had contacted poison ivy. 








Allergic dermatoses are today an im- 
portant problem in both human and veteri- 
nary medicine. More information is needed 
regarding reliable diagnostic tests. Therapy 
by which the patient would be cured per- 
manently is still missing. No reliable method 
of desensitization is now available and much 
remains unknown concerning prevention of 
these stubborn conditions. 

Only a systematic research program in 
our hospitals and close cooperation of the 
client may guide us in our daily practice. 





Sylvatic Rabies in Florida 


Sylvatic rabies in Florida has been pro- 
nounced a hazard to public health by Dr. 
James McQueen, Communicable Disease 
Center veterinarian assigned to the Florida 
State Board of Health. Wild animals serve 
as an important source of human exposure. 
In addition, their role as a source of infec- 
tion for domestic animals should not be 
underestimated, he said. 

Extensive studies on fox rabies have re- 
vealed that when fox density reaches the 
point where animal to animal contact is 
high, an outbreak of fox rabies can be 
expected. Epizootics increase and reach a 
peak, then subside as the fox population 
becomes too sparse to support epizootic 
spread. 

Since the topography of Florida is such 
that most of the densely settled areas 
boarder forests and swamps, many species 
of wildlife, including foxes, skunks, rac- 


coons and bats have a habitat near dense 
human population. 

In 1957 there were 122 laboratory con- 
firmed cases of rabies in Florida. Half of 
these occurred in one county as a result of 
explosive outbreak starting in the fox popu- 
lation and spilling over into the dog popula- 
tion of an urban area. In 1957 laboratory 
confirmed cases of rabies included the fol- 
lowing: 73 foxes, 7 raccoons, 2 skunks, and 
7 bats. Table 1 represents cases of rabies 
confirmed in Florida State Board of Health 
Central Laboratory from January 1 to Au- 
gust 15, 1958. Cases from five regional 
laboratories are not included. 

Sylvatic rabies may constitute more of a 
problem than the statistics generally reflect. 
Data on areas which support a sparse hu- 
man population, but are well populated 
with animal carriers, are not as complete as 
public health officials would like them to be. 











TABLE 1 
Total Total Human Total Animals 

Species Positive Beings Exposed Exposed 
Fox 9 3 Several dogs & cows 
Raccoon 5 None known 4 dogs; 3 cats 
Bat 4 (one baby) 2 None known 
Skunk z 2 None known 
Dog 11 6 None known 
Cat 5 (3 were 2 None known 

kittens of 

1 litter) 
Total sylvatic rabies 20 Total human beings exposed 7 
Total dog & cat rabies 16 Total human beings exposed 8 
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CLIFFORD L. McGINNIS, D.V.M. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Prolapsed Rectums 


I received a late telephone call one eve- 
ning from a client who excitedly told me 
her cat had a prolapse of the rectum. I 
had never seen a rectal prolapse in a cat, 
but she convinced me and I met her at the 
hospital. At first glance it appeared to be a 
prolapse, but turned out to be a night 
crawler that was clinging to the hair on the 
hind leg. We have since had two “prolapsed 
rectums” on three months old kittens. 


Mummified Foetus 


A Siamese cat that had not eaten for a 
week was presented at the clinic. By palpa- 
tion, I finally made a diagnosis of a mummi- 
fied foetus in one horn of the uterus. Upon 
invasion of the belly, it developed that the 
uterus was normal. Then I found a one 
inch intussusception of the gut with no 
adhesions present, and this came apart 
easily. Further exploration revealed a ten 
inch, necrotic, intussusception, so we threw 
away a foot of the gut, accomplished an 
anastomosis and the cat recovered. We also 
performed a hysterectomy, the next time 
the patient is presented at the clinic, we 
will not have to worry about a mummified 
foetus. 


Intussusceptions are peculiar in that they 
can not be pulled apart; but by squeezing 
at the forward end, they will slowly unravel. 
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We had one recently on a Bassett puppy 
with distemper. The animal recovered after 
surgery but died later from an encephalitis, 


Calcinosis Cutis 


A Chihuahua was presented with two 
narrow, elevated, red ridges extending from 
in front of the prepuce, back to coalesce in 
the perineal area. Prednisolone was admin- 
istered and a palliative was dispensed. Two 
weeks later when again presented, affected 
areas were wider and more inflammed. After 
trying a variety of drugs for the next month 
with no results, we submitted a_ biopsy 
specimen to the pathologist at the Methodist 
Hospital. He diagnosed it as Calcinosis 
Cutis and his report follows. 

“Sections of the skin reveal moderate 
acanthotic thickening of the squamous 
epithelium. The underlying corium shows 
hair follicles in which there is hyperkera- 
tosis with disruption of the follicles and ex- 
tension of keratinous debris with resultant 
foreign body reaction. There is rather ex- 
tensive deposition of calcium salts. The 
appearance indicates that there is a hyper- 
keratosis of possible trophic origin. There 
is no evidence of neoplastic disease.” 


This entity is seldom observed in clinical 
human medicine, and constituted my first 
experience with it in veterinary medicine, so 
I consulted a dermatologist. His advice 
was to excise the lesions surgically. By this 
time they were raw and covered with a hard, 
yellow, chitinous material. It was too ex- 
tensive for one surgical exercise so we re- 
moved part ot it, waited two weeks, and 
removed the rest. The skin was healing 
nicely but one night the dog seemed to 
develop respiratory distress. About mid- 
night, the owners took it to a colleague for 
euthanasia because they did not want to 
disturb me. That’s the kind of client I like. 


Pet Bird Problem 


Male birds occasionally develop a disease 
called brown hypertrophy of the cere and 
may then be confused with females. If this 
is the worst problem I ever have with birds, 
I'll be grateful. 
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Announcing... 


}T-VAC 


FELINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
(chemically inactivated) 


A highly antigenic single dose 
vaccine suspended in oil to 
retard absorption for provid- 
ing solid immunity against 
distemper in cats. 


Contact your local 
distributor 


FELINE 
DISTEMPER 
VACCINE 


TISSUE ORIGIN) 
KITVAC 


L. 


U. S, Veterinary 
— License No. 208 
FROMM 
LABORATORIES 
INC. 


GRAFTON, WIS 


sold to graduate veterinarians only. 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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The impact of organized scientific inveagti- 
gation on veterinary medicine has ‘ge 
great since World War II. This influence 
is clearly reflected in our literature. Today 
every veterinarian has received training in 
the processes of methodical observation and 
has had some basic experience in the prin- 
ciples of scientific investigation. Increasing 
reliance on scientific experimentation re- 
veals a healthy appreciation of a modern 
profession for the contributions of specially 
trained scientists. On the other hand, if this 
recognition should influence a majority of 
practitioners to rely solely on ready made 
evaluations, a major professional strength, 
independent practitioner investigation, 
would undergo atrophy of disuse. 

Sound progress requires the contributions 
of a total profession. With improving edu- 
cational standards, the flow of well docu- 
mented case reports, unusual clinical find- 
ings and published practitioner opinions on 
common field problems should be growing 
in quality and quantity. 

There should be no reluctance or lack of 
confidence on the part of practitioners in 
reporting findings and observations. The 
trained scientist is an avid fan of the prac- 
ticing veterinarian. Hungry for clinical 
guidance that can help improve and evalu- 
ate controlled experimentation, the scientist 
looks to his practicing colleague for the 
ideas and encouragement that will make 
his work more fruitful. 

With this objective in mind, VETERINARY 
MEDICINE is continuing it’s traditional 
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search for practitioner reports with increas- 
ing vigor. We must have the seasoning of 
practice to fully assimilate the meat of 
modern scientific investigation. 

The following comments by Drs. A. G. 
Foraker and S. W. Denham come to us out 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology by way of 
Medical News. They echo a parallel con- 
cern in human medicine. 

The average practicing physician tends 
to view research as an esoteric rite, carried 
out by professors in medical schools or 
large institutes. They are assisted by co- 
horts of acolyte-research fellows, Ph.D.’s, 
and pretty girls in white smocks (who prob- 
ably do most of the work). From time to 
time, the professor produces a long dull 
paper, full of elaborate tables and graphs, 
measuring the relationship of certain ions 
to certain membranes. For example, re- 
cently a group of physiologists reported 
that comatose cats are less likely to show 
conditioned reflexes than aroused cats. 

Practitioners exhibit their own condi- 
tioned reflex to such papers. They pass 
quickly to the next practical discussion con- 
cerning the management of thrombosed 
hemorrhoids in pregnancy. Many have had 
some research experience during their train- 
ing. However, now being out in the “boon- 
docks” of private practice, they are disin- 
clined to attempt ambitious research. 

In many instances in the past, no oppor- 
tunty for research existed. Maybe many 
good research ideas have withered on the 
vine. It is all to easy to say, “I’ll bet the 
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serum rhubarb is significantly raised in 
Skronk’s disease. But I can’t work on this 
idea here in the Podunk General Hospital.” 

Yet, research is definitely possible in non- 
university hospitals. Since 1955, we have 
been attempting to carry on and to expand 
a program of investigation into cervical 
carcinoma (Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Florida). No unusual merit is 
claimed for these accomplishments. But 
they do show that the times are favorable 
for research in non-university environment. 
Physicians, in general, will welcome re- 
search as an added educational function in 





the community. Hospitals are more likely 
to lend support or approval. 

Obviously, colossal studies requiring 
tightly organized groups of scientists of dif. 
ferent training, using massive equipment, 
are totally beyond reach. However, physi- 
cians in non-university surroundings have 
closer and more prolonged contact with in- 
dividual patients and their problems than 
do most academicians. This may, in modest 
fashion, produce lineal descendants of such 
practitioner-researchers as Beaumont or 
Sims. 





Fish for the Laboratory 


A report on Fishes as Laboratory Ani- 
mals was prepared by Myron Gordon of 
the New York Zoological Society, and is 
presented in a book on laboratory animals.* 
It is the longest chapter in the book, con- 
taining more than 100 pages, including 23 
pages of references, and apparently tells 
everything about fish except how to get 
them to bite. 

The use of several species of fish is stand- 
ard practice in many biological laboratories. 
The author claims for them these advant- 
ages: they require little space and inex- 
pensive housing; of all vertebrate animals, 
fish are the easiest and cheapest to breed 
and maintain; and they are the cleanest and 
least odoriferous of laboratory animals. Be- 
cause they are largely diurnal, their whole 
life cycle can be observed easily. Inbred 
lines are available. Some (platyfish, sword 
tails, guppies, mollies) are viviparous and 
breed all the year around. 

The author gives much attention to 
aquarium water, the temperature, the 
amount of light, avoidance of metals (iron, 
nickel, cadmium, etc.), and _ insecticides 
(DDT) in solution and the elimination of 
chlorine from tap water when it is used 
in aquaria. Of the sensitivity of some fish 
to metals, he states that one part of silver 
nitrate in 22,500,000 parts of water will 
kill fingerling salmon exposed to it for 48 





*The Care and Breeding of Laboratory Animals, 
edited by Edmond J. Farris. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, New York. 
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hours, and one part of the metal to 300 
million parts of water is promptly fatal to 
stickelbacks. Copper, chromium, and zinc 
are also extremely toxic. 

The importance of aquarium plants is 
stressed; at the same time the author dis- 
claims the popular belief that plants in an 
aquarium benefit the fish by giving off 
oxygen and absorbing carbon dioxide. “The 
so called balanced aquarium is a myth.” 
Plants in aquaria constitute a depository 
for scattered eggs both of the adhesive and 
nonadhesive types; supply sanctuary for the 
fry, provide shade, purify the water by using 
the fertilizer which collects from excretions 
of the fish and unconsumed portions of 
the feed and to a limited degree give wam- 
ing of the accumulation of toxic substances 
in the water. 

The author regards commercial feeds, 
which are inexpensive and readily available, 
as satisfactory for aquarium fish. For those 
who wish to prepare the feed themselves, he 
gives a few formulas; chiefly liver and 
cereals, and directions for raising live feed— 
Daphnia (waterfleas), white worms, and 
tubificid worms. 

Upon their reproductive characteristics 
oviparous fish are classified into: egg scat 
terers, bubble nest builders, and mouth 
breeders. Viviparous types include fish 
which bear all their young within a few 
hours or minutes and those which give birth 
to a small number of living young daily for 
several days. 
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Animal Health 


R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V./A 


Estrus in Cattle 


Still another indicator of estrus in cattle 
as reported by Alliston, Patterson and UI- 
berg of the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is the pattern of crystalliza- 
tion of cervical mucus at the time of irrita- 
tion and for two or three days before and 
after this event. The mucus must be from 
the cervix, and obtained through suction by 
means of a plastic tube (such as used during 
insemination) and a rubber bulb combined 
with rectal manipulations. The mucus is 
spread entirely on a clean glass slide, and 
dried at a low temperature over an alcohol 
burner. Temperature must be kept below 
the point of bubbling or boiling of the speci- 
men. The pattern of crystallization that 
becomes evident about 3.5 days before 
estrus, and continues for approximately a 
similar postestrus period, is fernlike. If 
mucus is smeared over the entire surface of 
the slide, only long “ferns” are observed. 
Otherwise crystallization is not typical or 
complete. It is stated that the fern-like 
crystallization of the cervical mucus during 
the comparatively short period preceding, 
during, and after irritation may be accounted 
for by the presence of chloride (NaCl), 
and also by a more fluid state of the mucus 
which is favorable for the passage of sperm. 


Ataraxics in Veterinary Practice 


Since animals do not become habituated 
to the use of certain drugs such as the 
ataraxics, it is safe to administer them to 
animals suffering from stress. Under this 
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classification in the small animal field is 
the excitement incidental to parturition; the 
fear occasioned by loud noises such thunder, 
firecrackers, gun fire; the discomfort of mild 
pruritius; and in large animals preliminary 
to general anaesthesia. Properly used under 
supervision by a veterinarian, these agents 
have a decided place in practice. 


Vesicular Stomatitis 


Vesicular stomatitis of swine is still large- 
ly a sanitary prophylactic problem, i.e. iso- 
lation, quarantine and cooking of garbage. 
When garbage is a part of the ration, vacci- 
nation is of doubtful practical value. 

A crystal violet vaccine of chick embryo 
origin inactivated by heating and a chemi- 
cal agent gave protection for only one to 
three months against challenge doses of 
virus in recent experiments. On the other 
hand, when a heat inactivated vaccine was 
used, immunity was of a lower grade. When 
used as a repeat or second vaccination, it 
lengthened the duration of the immunity. 


Preservation of Dressed Poultry 


Antibiotics used for perservation of 
dressed poultry (usually chlortetracycline) 
will prevent spoilage for approximately 
three weeks. After this period the spoiled 
meat is contaminated with a variety of 
fungi and molds, and by resistant organisms 
that have not been demonstrated on spoiled 
poultry not using chlortetracycline. One of 
the yeasts identified (Candida parapsi- 
losis) is said to be a potential pathogen, 
and there could be a build-up of it on pro- 
cessing plant equipment. This observation 
suggests that the strictest sanitation must 
be required with the use of antibiotics for 
lengthened shelf-life of ready-to-cook 
poultry. 


Leptospirosis 


From Wisconsin it is reported that lepto- 
spirosis (Leptospira pomona infection) is 
one of that states’s most important bovine 
ailments. Serologically, presence of the 
disease is also being recognized in swine and 
native deer. 
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‘thadtitioners 


W. L. SIPPEL, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


Florida Livestock Board 
Kissimmee, Florida 


Clot Retraction Test 


Last month two simple methods of de- 
termining the clotting time of the blood 
were discussed. It was suggested that if a 
prolonged clotting time was detected, tests 
should be performed to ascertain what step 
of the clotting mechanism is involved. 


One such test is the clot retraction test, 
which is a rough, qualitative type of test for 
the number of platelets in the blood. An 
actual platelet count is a more precise test 
but also more tedious to perform. The clot 
retraction test is also useful in confirming 
a diagnosis of bracken fern poisoning in 
which condition there is a deficiency of 
platelets." 
















Clean, dry test tube; cork; bent wire loop; 
blood for test; normal contro! blood; 37 C. 
incubator. 





1. Fill a tube with the blood to be tested. 
2. Cork the tube with a cork through 
which extends a wire with a hook at the 
bottom. (Fig. 1.) 
3. Fill tube with blood to be tested to 


point below cork and mark upper limit on 
tube. 
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Materials 


Procedure 





4. Duplicate with blood from a normal 
control animal. Do not place corks in tubes 
firmly. Removing them will disturb the 
clot. 


5. Place both tubes in 37C. incubator 
for two hours. 


6. Carefully dislodge cork and _ gently 
withdraw the wire. 


Interpretation 


In cases with a very low platelet count, 
the soft clot wiil not adhere to the wire. 
Rather the wire will simply come out leay- 
ing the blood in the tube. In normal ani- 
mals, the clot will adhere to the wire and 
be removed from the tube, leaving the ex- 
pressed serum behind. The amount of fs 
serum remaining should be measured with bh 
a ruler on the side of the tube. Normal ev 
animals will have 40 to 70% of the original 
volume as serum. Values below 40% serum pr 
are considered abnormally low and indica- le 
tive of a reduced number of platelets. 


In addition to bracken fern poisoning, H 
other conditions producing reduced num- W 
bers of platelets are aplastic anemia (tri- Si 
chlorethylene extracted soybean oil meal Ce 

Ce 
w 
tu 
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Fig. 1. Bent wire in test tube for clot retraction 
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of Fig. 2. Hirschboeck’s clot retraction test. Note drop of 
th blood in castor oil. Arrow indicates exuded serum as 
al evidence of clot retraction. 

al . . 

m poisoning, among others), some cases of 
9- leukemia and advanced liver disease. 

An alternative method is described by 
ig, Hirschboeck* whereby 2.0 c.c. of blood is 
” withdrawn from a skin puncture into a 
ri- Sahli hemoglobinometer pipette. This is 
al carefully “planted” onto the surface of 

castor oil (U.S.P.) in a test tube where it 
will remain attached to the surface. The 
tube is held at room temperature. Retrac- 











tion is indicated by dimpling of the surface 
of the oil and extruding of a serum droplet. 
(Fig. 2.) Normal time for humans is 33 
minutes. Fifty minutes or over is prolonged. 


Milk Fever Test 


Although Best and Taylor* indicate low 
serum calcium is never a factor in hemor- 
rhagic disease in humans, a simple test for 
serum calcium can be mentioned in relation 
to blood coagulation and as a confirmatory 
test for milk fever. 

0.5 ml. of 20% calcium borogluconate is 
placed in tube one. 5.0 ml. of whole blood 
is placed in this and a second tube. If tube 
one clots (determined by gently tilting the 
tubes) appreciably sooner than tube two, 
it is said to be indicative of a lowered serum 
calcium. The author has had no experience 
with this test in milk fever and would like 
to hear from practitioners who have tried 
it. 
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Midwest Veterinarian-Nutrition Conference Meets in Kansas City 







The Veterinary Medical Associations of 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, are 
joining with Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association of Kansas City to present the 
first area-wide nutrition conference planned 
especially for the veterinarian. This Midwest 
Veterinarian-Nutrition Conference will be 
held at the President Hotel in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on December 8 and 9. All veteri- 
narians are invited to attend. 

Advance registrations may be sent in now 
to Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n., 20 
West 9th Street Building, Kansas City 5, 
Missouri. 
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quality products 
of original research 


to help you in your practice 





s ® A balanced combination of three key hor- 

A n a b (9) : 4 n mones to help overcome endocrine imbalance 
for dogs of all ages in dogs that show depression, fatigue, low- 

ered resistance, effect of stress and disease, 

METABOLIC REGULATOR or the slow-down of old age. Anabolin is 
particularly useful in treating dermatologic 

conditions caused or influenced by hormone 





imbalance. 
Tri O ci 4 order the form you prefer 
for large and small animals 
BRAND OF HEXETIDINE Triocil Solution 
: : in shampoo-like 
Provides markedly effective aii 





antimicrobial action through 
prolonged tissue affinity, resists - 
licking, washing or rubbing off. Triocil Spray 


J . ? bactericidal 
controls these topical infections and fungicidal 





E 
< 
ringworm—fungus infections—eczema 

—hot spots—acute erythematous and = , ‘ 

moist dermatitis— minor cuts and Triocil Ointment 3 

wounds—otitis externa—paronychia— nonstaining, in 

balanitis— pyogenic infections. applicator tube 
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od s ® Nonsedative tranquilizer, also aids in the control 
axita of canine chorea and potentiates the action of 
anesthetics. D 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 


Division of Veterinary Medicine, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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HAVLOMY CIN 


Bo ee ACTION 





















Haviomycin is a potent new antibiotic 
combination—an ester of penicillin 

plus dihydrostreptomycin. It has the 
unique ability to develop tissue 
concentration of penicillin up to 5 times 
greater than obtained by corresponding 
doses of procaine penicillin. 


Because of its specific affinity for lung . 
and mammary tissues, Havilomycin is 
quick and effective for respiratory 
infections in large and small animals and 
for intramuscular mastitis therapy. 


HAvER-LOCKHART 


LABORATORIES 


Dosage: large animals, 1 cc. per 100 Ib. body Kansas City, Missouri 
weight once daily for 2-4 days. 
small animals, 0.5 cc. to 1.5 cc. once 
daily for 2-4 days. 







Supply: 10 cc. vial with vial of sterile diluent. 
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Modern methods of meat production often demand medicated feeds. 
Modern veterinarian treats 
10,000 “patients” at a time 


Mass medication, with the objective of disease prevention as 
well as treatment, is the coming practice in taking care of live- 
stock and poultry. It enables the veterinarian to treat 10,000 
“patients” at a time. 
There are two indispensable steps in mass medication: (1) 
Correct diagnosis; (2) Correct dosage. 
Correct diagnosis can come only from the veterinarian, and we 
recommend that he be called before a feeder goes to the expense 
and risk of applying medication. 
Correct dosage usually can be applied best in medicated feeds 
= by a formula-feed manufacturer capable of precise 
lending of ingredients. 
You can depend upon adequate dosage when medication is in 
Purina Chows. Purina’s exclusive Micro-Mixing process can 
blend medicinals accurately in the ratio of five grains to a ton. 
Purina Micro-Mixing is tested by a method so accurate that QUALITY 
it can detect one part of test material in ten million. Drop in 
at a nearby Purina Dealer’s store and ask him to tell you what 
medication is available in Purina Chows. You can depend on 
the Checkerboard! i 


PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Antibiotics in bird seed, 546 
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Antiviral agents, Aug.-XX 
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Ascites in dogs, clinical note for 
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Asiatic influenza, 63 
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Dicumarol as an anticoagulant, 
165 

Discovery is dead, Nov.-XLIII 

Diseases of cattle in antiquity, 551 

Dispensing veterinary products, 
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Distaff, 288, 277, 341, 398, 459, 
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Distemper, canine, immunity to, 
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Dog 
see also Canine 
anal glands, 274 
blastomycosis in the, 595 
chlorpromazine in the, 378 
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intravenous urography studies 
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Livestock growers evaluate the 
veterinarian, 157 
growers, more on what they 
think of veterinarians, 220 
production forecasts, 65 
production, hormones in, 643 
outlook, Jun.-XXII 
terminal markets, Jun.-XXII 
Low-level phenothiazine adminis- 
tration in a cow and calf 
program, 131 
Lungworm infection, immuniza- 
tion, Sept.-XVII 
treatment for swine, 413 
Lymphatic leukemia in a Shetland 
foal, 590 
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Magnets, Feb.-XVI 

Malathion—organic phosphate in- 
secticide, 393 

Mammary tumors in dogs, Sept.- 
XVII 

Marketing, production and, in- 
tegrated, Mar.-XXVI 

Markets, livestock terminal, Jun- 


Mastitis, and the antibiotics prob- 
lem, survey of Pennsylvania 
veterinarians on, 50 

causing bacteria, antibiotic sen- 
sitivity tests of, 354 
economic importance of, 4 
forces against, Nov.-XXXIi 
fungus, a case report, 53 
invading organisms and the host 
in, 6 
mechanical milking and, 7 
nutrition in, possible role of, § 
problems, total bacterial counts 
and their value in detection 
of herd, 357 

Meat consumption, Sept.-XVIII 

industry, Sept.-XX 

Mechanical milking and mastitis, 
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Mechanisms, gestation, 441 

Medical examination waives for 
$500. dog insurance, Apr- 
XLII 

Medicine, comprehensive human 
and veterinary, 555 

Methimazole as a feed additive, 
385 

Methylene blue in cyanide poison- 
ing, 456 

blue liver function test for dogs, 
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Midwest family farm, Jul.-XXI 
veterinarians-nutrition confert- 
ence meets in Kansas City, 
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Milk, concentrated whole, Mar- 
XXV 
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production, antibiotic stimula- 
tion of, 632 
samples, infective agents, 165 
Milo feeding, 60 
in poultry feeds, Jul.-XXXVI 
Mineral imbalance in animal nu- 
trition, 309 
Mink, anemia in, Nov.-XVIII 
crop, world, 203 
Missouri veterinarians, leptospiral 
antibodies in, 581 
Modern standards for medical 
care of animals, 164 
Mold intoxication, Feb.-XV 
Monkey lungs, arachnid infection 
in, case report, 41 
More on what livestock growers 
think of veterinarians, 220 
Morris animal foundation holds 
research conference, 491 
Morrison, Frank B., victim of 
heart attack, Jun.-XL 
Motility of sperm affected by ex- 
posure of scrotal area, 224 
Mummified foetus, 664 
Munce victim of heart attack, Jul.- 
XXXIllI 
M.V.M.A. participates in fairs, 
Oct.-XXXVII 
Mycology, training in veterinary, 
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National dog week moves to Chi- 
cago, 493 

Nature of poisonous snakebites, 
epidemiology, diagnosis and 
treatment, 197 

Necrotic stomatitis in an Ameri- 
can elk, 520 

Nembutal, intramuscular, in ca- 
nine anesthesia, 372 

Neomycin and polymyxin B, clini- 
cal use of injectable, 275 

Neurosurgery of the dog and man, 


New Mexico and Arizona, worm 
parasites of cattle in, 586 
New Zealand cattle industry, im- 

ports of, 350 
Nitrate abortion, 510 
Noah's Ark to return to television 
on NBC, 221 
Normal blood values in the 
Beagle, 135 
Nuclear radiation, protecting the 
public against, 166 
Nutrition, 60, 109, 167, 337, 457, 
512, 564, 621 
Nutrition, conference, veterinary, 
Nov.-L 
conference, veterinary, Nov.-L 
Nutrition conference meets in 
Kansas City, 670 
developments in swine and beef 
cattle, 181 
for health, adequate, Jan.-XXI 
research, forces of, Mar.-XXV 
ruminant, 337 
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Obituaries, 64, 65, Jan.-XXXVI, 
160, 161, Jul.-XXXIII, 452, 
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Anderes, Robert L., 463 

Baker, E. T., 64 

Craige, A. Henry Jr., Jul.- 
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Delaplane, John Paul, Jan.- 
XXKVI 

Ferguson, Thomas E., 65 

Mayo, Nelson S., 1886-1958, 
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Munce, Thomas W., Jul.- 
XXXIII 
Parker, Leon L., 161 
Schmidt, Hubert, 161 
Sigler, T. A., 160 
Sugg, R. S., 160 
Occupational disease of farmers, 


Odor control and sound, in veter- 
inary hospitals, 210 

Oesophagostomiasis, bovine, 103 

Of human bondage, 440 

Office management, and business 
records, 326 

Ohio State V.M.A. exhibit, 455 

Open house, Kansas State College, 
School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 99 

Ornithosis in turkeys, 72 

Ovario-hysterectomy, feline, 490 

Ovine vibriosis, 295 

Ovulation date, determination of, 
336 
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Parasites, gross examination for, 


immunity to, Jan.-XV 
of cattle in New Mexico and 
Arizona, worm, 586 
Parasitic disease, 28 
Parenteral enzyme therapy with 
streptokinase — human _ plas- 
minogen—streptodornase, 143 
Parlam builds new plant, Apr.-LX 
Pasteurellosis in man, 483 
Pasture pitfalls, Jun.-XXI 
Pathology course to be held, Oct.- 
XLVI 


Paton joins Jensen-Salsbery re- 
search staff, Jun.-XLVII 
Penicillin, 318, 621 
distribution of, Jan.-L 
Pennsylvania and Delaware bru- 
cellosis free, 388 
veterinarians, survey of, on mas- 
titis and antibiotics problem, 
50 
Pepsin uneconomical, Apr.-XXV 
Periodic veterinary literature, pur- 
poses of, 105 
Perphenazine in shipping cattle, 
use of, 515 
Pet animals, leptospirosis, 98 
Pets, the nation’s, 97 
Pharmaceuticals, biologics and, 48 
Pharmacy, Sept.-XX 
the many faces of, Jul.-XLI 





Phenothiazine for sheep, Apr.-LII 
influence of carob flour on ab- 
sorption and elimination of, 
416 
low-level, administration in a 
cow and calf program, 131 
Philadelphia convention invitation, 
453 


Photosensitization in cattle, green 
oats intoxication and ictero- 
genic, 297 

Pigeons, ascarids, removal of, 263 

Pigloo system, Aug.-XX 

Pigs, fewer vaccinated, 532 

small litters, Aug.-KIX 
spring, Mar.-XLI 

Pink discoloration in eggs, 394 

Piperazine citrate, effect of vary- 
ing doses of, on puppies, 609 

compound in the prevention of 
heartworm in dogs, 308 

Pitman-Moore Company new per- 
sonalities in executive posi- 
tions at, Mar.-XLVI 

Plasminogen, human—streptodor- 
nase — streptokinase, parent- 
eral enzyme therapy with, 143 

Polio incidence, reduced, 95 

now rare, Sept.-XIX 

Poliomyelitis transmission, Oct.- 

LV 


Polymyxin B, Neomycin, clinical 
use of injectable, 275 
Polythionates and sodium thiosul- 
fate in seborrheic disorders, 
use of, 313 
Poor management encouraged, 52 
P ork consumption, deterrent to, 
Aug.-XIX 
products for export, Jan.-XV 
Post-flood dangers, Oct.-XLVIII 
Poultry byproducts, 225 
disease control problems, 21 
disease of unknown origin, 363 
diseases, 168 
diseases, of, 111 
egg production, 225 
environmental stress factors, 110 
feed, antibiotics in, Nov.-XLVII 
feed flavors, 282 
growth stimulant for, Dec.- 
Dec.-XXXVIII 
hormonization, effect of, 110 
inspection, 394 
inspection, compulsory, Sept. 
LIV 
management, 282 
practice, 62, 110, 168, 225, 282, 
394, 668 
producers census, state, Oct.- 
LVII 


progress, May.-LIV 
transmissible diseases of chick- 
ens, Apr.-XLII, 19 
vitamin E deficiency, 110 
vitamin deficiency, 225 
western equine encephalomyeli- 
tis in turkey flocks, 225 
world congress, Mar.-XLII 
zine deficiencies of, 618 
Practice tips by closed circuit TV, 
630 
Practitioner’s Bookshelf, 114, 172, 
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Animals in Motion, 400 
Arabian Horse in America, the, 
172 
Farm Trouble, 400 
Must Men Starve, 114 
New and Nonofficial Drugs, 
399 
Poultryman’s Manual, 172 
Veterinary Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, 399 
Practitioner's laboratory, 112, 170, 
226, 278, 339, 396, 513, 565, 
622, 669 
Prednisolone for treating ketosis, 
a of glucose and, 


Preservation of dressed poultry, 
Principles of client relations, some, 
421 


Professional and therapeutic ra- 
tionale of tranquilizers, 127 
Progress in veterinary medicine, 
review of, 57 
Prolapsed rectums, 664 
Projectile type syringe, an auto- 
matic, 115 
Promazine, a clinical note, 356 
in the treatment of tetanus in a 
Sheland mare, a case report 
54 
Protein for swine, Jul.-XXI 
poisoning in pigs, 564 
supplements, liquid, 585 
Proteolytic enzyme therapy in bo- 
vine practice, 591 
Protests lay bleeders in Wyoming, 
Apr.-XLIV 
Protozoan disease, toxoplasmosis, 
a serious, 154 
Psittacosis, 98 
Psoroptic scabies, Sept.-XX 
Public health, 47, 63, 166, 395, 
563 
health practice, Oct.-LVII 
health research expanded in 
Czechoslovakia, 395 
health, the veterinary practition- 
er in, 383 
policy, veterinary practitioners, 
and, 389 
relations, an important phase of, 
561 


relations begins here, Jun.-XLII 
Purdue, new school of veterinary 
medicine at, 223 


Rabies, bat, new cases of, report- 

ed, 603 

committe on, 46 

control in Alberta wildlife, 87 

control in Saint Louis, 42 

elimination of, 288 

history of some current prob- 
lems in animal disease, 149, 
267, 435 

interprofessional symposium on, 
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sylvatic, in Florida, 663 
Radiation dangers overempha- 
sized, 61 
hazards to practitioners, 281 
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Radio program, Colorado Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, 
sponsors, 325 

Radiographic work, economical 
protection for, 98 

Radiological health course at 
Oak Ridge, 43 

Ralston Purina announces research 
fellowship award, Mar.-L 

Rats and disease, Feb.-XVI 

Reader’s Service, Jan.-XXX, Feb.- 
XXXII, Mar.-XLIV, Apr.- 
XL, May-XL, Jun.-XXXVIII, 
Jul.-XXXIV, 462, Sept.- 
XXXII, 568, Nov.-XXX, 
Dec.-XXXII 

Registry of veterinary pathology, 
371 


Regulatory veterinary medicine, 
symposium on, 340 
Repair of both femurs in a cat 
with Jonas splints, 535 
Reproductive performance, Dec.- 
XXXVII 
Research, age of, Apr.-XXV 
in veterinary practice, 665 
Laboratories, new facilities at, 
Jan.-XLIV 
Reservoirs of bluetongue virus, 243 
Restraint of small animals, 604 
Results of sensitivity tests in 1957, 


Rhinotracheitis, infectious bovine, 


infectious bovine, vaccine, 522 
Rift valley fever, Feb.-XV 
Ringworm, 76 

in a dog caused by Trichophy- 

ton rubrum, 139 

in cattle, 511 

Rodents, desert, transmit disease, 
550 

Roots of animal disease in colonial 
America, 82 

Ruminant nutrition, 337 

Rumney, Dr. Jean, receives award, 
567 


Saint Louis veterinarians, fete, 
Mar.-XXXVII 

Salmonella, 659 

Salt replacement, 412 

Schulz joins Quaker Oats, Sept.- 
XXIX 


Screwworm control in sheep, 224 
control program, Florida, 216 
Seaweed feed additive, 585 
Seborrheic disorders, use of poly- 
thionates and sodium thio- 
sulfate in, 313 
and eczematoid dermatosis of 
small animals, 93 
Sedimentation rate, 339 
Semen by electroejaculation, an 
aid to collection of, chlorpro- 
mazine hydrochloride, 473 
frozen, Jan.-XVI 
part of the bull, Jun.-XXII 
Sensitivity tests in 1957, results of, 


Sex control in chicks, 393 





Sheep, an anthelmintic for, criti. 
cal tests of efficacy of Bayer 
21/199, 343 

bluetongue in, Jun.-XL 

bluetongue virus, reservoirs of, 
243 

parasites, effect of Dow ET-57 
on some, 533 

phenothiazine for, Apr.-LII 

scrapie in, reportable, 108 

screwworm control in, 224 

stilbestrol additive for, 59 

strongyloidiasis in lambs, 242 

Shetland foal, lymphatic leukemia 
in, 590 

Shipping fever, stress factors in, 
67 


Sholl, succumbs to illness, Sept- 
XXXV 
Short unhappy history, Noy. 
XXXVIII 
Shuttle pins, intramedullary, use 
of in cats, 487 
Significance of a title, 59 
Silent partner insurance values, 
Mar.-XL 
town veterinary hospital, 265 
Slaughter, humane, 642 
Small animals, urinary tract in. 
fection of, 649 
Smith and Hay resign at K-State, 
Dec.-XLVIII 
Snakebites, the nature of poison- 
ous, epidemiology, diagnosis 
and treatment, 197 
Sodium thiosulfate and_polythio- 
nates in seborrheic disorders, 
use of, 313 
Some current therapeutic agents 
in veterinary medicine, 96 
principles of client relations, 421 
Sound and odor control in veteri- 
nary hospitals, 210 
Southern Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the, 289 
Soviet veterinarians tour the 
United States, 623 
Sow, world record, Sept.-XVIII 
Sperm shipment, Nov.-XVIII 
Spring dilemma, the, 85 
pigs, Mar.-XL 
Sputnik research, 608 
Squamous cell carcinoma of the 
eye of a horse, 531 
Squibb advertisement, important 
correction for, Apr.-<XXVIII 
Statistical summary on anthrax 
losses, 9 
Steele, James H. honored, Aug- 
XL 


Stowe to C.V.M.A. helm, Oct. 
XLIV 

Straphyloccus aureaus, Mar.-XXV 

Streptokinase — human _plasmino- 
gen — streptodornase — par- 
enteral enzyme therapy with, 
143 

Stress factors in shipping fever, 67 

host-parasite relationship, and 

the, 237 

Strongyloidiasis in lambs, 242 

Students, veterinary, Mar.-XXV 

Subject index, 673 

Subsidy, agriculture and the mark 
of, 509 
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Sugar for hogs, 109 
preserved cream, Apr.-XXV 
Surgeon's attributes, Nov.-LII 
Survey of Pennsylvania veteri- 
narians on masiitis and the 
antibiotics problem, 50 
Sylvatic rabies in Florida, 663 
Swimmers, 165 
Swine and beef cattle nutrition, 
development in, 181 
anthelmintic for, Mar.-XXVI 
artificial insemination, facili- 
tated by frozen boar semen, 
76 
cervical abscesses in, 281 
Chromobacterium violaceum in- 
fection in, 578 
disease control, positive, Jan.- 
XVI 
edema disease (E. coli toxemia) 
of, 77 
ut edema in pigs, 249 
hog cholera, national eradica- 
tion of, 28 
hog cholera vaccines, field use 
of modified live virus, 18 
hygromycin B and piperazine 
phosphate for, 525 
industry conference, Nov.-LV 
lungworm treatment for, new, 
413 
salt poisoning in, 366 
tranquilizers for vicious sows, 
281 
transmissible diseases of, 27 
umbilical hernia in, repair of, 
296 
use of chlorpromazine in, 571 
Symposium on regulatory veteri- 
nary medicine, 340, 451 
Syringe, automatic projectile type, 
an, 115 
shooting, veterinarian-big game 
hunter team to test, 194 
Systemic insect control, 592 
insecticides for control of cat- 
tle grubs, 16 
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Tax, income, bring all your books 
and records, 364 
1.Q., test your, 56 
Telephone, the, 341 
Tendon healing, 319 
Test for occult blood, 565 
gel precipitin, the, 229 
Tetanus in lambs, 296 
in a Shetland mare, promazine 
in the treatment of, a case 
report, 54 
Tetany, grass, 167 
Therapy in some common derma- 
toses, 205 
Thyroxin secretions, May-LII 
Ticks, cattle fever, Feb.-XVI 
Tissue repair, 489 
Tomato cattle feed, Jul.-XXI 
Toxicologist, veterinary, American 
College of, 334 
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Toxicologists form organization, 
106 


Toxoplasmosis: a serious proto- 
zoan disease, 154 
Tranquilizers, 457 
for beef cattle, Aug.-XX 
for stress, Jan.-XVI 
for swine, Nov.-XXIX 
in large animal medicine, 73 
professional and _ therapeutic 
rationale of, 127 
to stimulate weight gains, Apr.- 
XXVI 
symposium on, Apr.-LII 
Trichlorethylene, some effects of, 
on the electrocardiogram of 
the cat, 375 
Trichomoniasis in range cattle, 
9 
Trichophyton rubrum, ringworm 
in a dog caused by, 139 
Tribute to the dog doctor, 92 
Trolene for cattle grubs, 336 
Tuberculosis eradication, 24 
Tuberculosis eradication, federal- 
state cooperative, 14 
Turkey breeders, vaccination of, 
Vertical integration, Feb.-XV 
Vibrionic enteritis of swine, 570 


Vitamin B complex in aging, Jun.- 
XXI 


D for milk fever prevention, 
621 

deficiency, 225 

E deficiency, 110 
against fowl pox, 62 

crop, Mar.-XXVI 

flocks, western equine encepha- 
lomyelitis in, 225 

Turkeys, keratoconjunctivitis in, 

477 


ornithosis in, 72 
prevention of blackhead in, 
Feb.-XXXI 


XII International Congress award, 
557 


Tympany due to foam formation 
in the rumen, 235 


Thyroprotein for increased milk 
yield, Aug.-XIX 
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Ultra short-acting anesthetic, an, 


Umbilical hernia in swine, repair 
of, 296 


Upjohn, consolidated veterinary 
division at, Mar.-XLII 

Urinary calculi, Nov.-XVII 

Urinary calculi in mink, 512 

Urinary tract infection of small 
animals, 649 


a os | studies in the un- 
_ etized dog, intravenous, 


U. S. "shail Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 6lst annual meeting, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, committee reports, 22 
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Vaccination accidents, 224 
aerosol, 336 
anticancer, Feb.-XVI 
four-way, Aug.-XIX 
Leptospira evaluation, 301 
Vaginal mucus test, Nov.-LII 
Venom poisoning, 600 
Vesicular diseases, 17 
stomatitis, enzootic, 17 
stomatitis, 667 
Veterinarian avoids, a good, Mar.- 
XXXVIII 
big-game hunter team to test 
shooting syringes, 194 
history expert wins top honors 
on quiz show, Apr.-LVI 
livestock growers evaluate the, 
157 
Veterinary calendar, Jan.-XXXII, 
Feb.-XXXIV, Mar.-LII, Apr.- 
LIV, May-LI, Jun.-XLIX, 
Jul.-XLVII, Aug.-LII, Sept.- 
XLIX, Oct.-XLIX, Nov.- 
XLVII, Dec.-XLV 
education and changing de- 
mands of practice, 619 
ethics, 657 
examinations, Apr.-XLIX, May- 
XXXVI, Jun.-XLV 
nutrition conference, Nov.-L 
pathology, registry of, 371 
practice, agricultural trends and, 
73 


practitioners and public policy, 
389 
Veterinarians and feed men, 510 
participate in international co- 
operation, 66 
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Warranty, under a, Apr.-XXV 

Warts, 543 

Western equine encephalomyelitis 
in turkey flocks, 225 

Whey test for brucellosis, 14 

Whiteside mastitis test on bulk 
milk, Aug.-L 

Whole-blood agglutination test for 
bovine brucellosis, 12 

Wife in the doctor’s office, 277 

Wolff joins Diamond, Dec.- 
XXXIV 

Woman’s work, 222 

Women veterinarians name offi- 
cers, 567 

World dog week, May-XLII 

poultry congress, Mar.-XLII 

Worm pafasites of cattle in New 
Mexico and Arizona, 586 

Wound therapy, chlorophyllin in, 
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Wheat for dairy cows, 564 

When the Crow rode the elk, 
Jul.-XXXI 

Wild ruminants, Oct.-XXXVII 

Wives of young graduates, 398 
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Zoo feeding practice, modern, 500 
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Kenzy, S. G., 14, 611, 647 
Keown, G. H., 14, 647 
Kester, Wayne O., 92 
Killinger, A. H., 229 
King, N. B., 67 

Kingman, Harry E. Jr., 559 
Klavano, Paul A., 375 
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Klein, Morton, 560 

Klosterman, E. W., 67 
Klussendorf, R. C., 618 

Knowles, Jack O., 604 

Knowles, Robert P., 180, 367, 382 
Koutz, F. R., 28 

Kraffenhoft, K. L., 625 

Kral, F., 179, 205, 313, 558, 660 
Kretchmer, Irwin E., 324 


L 


Lafeler, Theodore J. Jr., 324 
Lazear, E. J., 229 
Lieberman, Leo L., 601 

Lilly, Bob, 325 

Lindquist, A. W., 16 

Logue, J. T., 581 

Looby, George P., 657 
Lorber, Martin G., 492 
Love, Frank K., 606 


Mc 


McCallam, James A., 558 

McCuistion, W. R., 155 

McCune, Emmett L., 531 

McDonald, Q. F., 515 

McEwen, A. F., 609 

McGinnis, Clifford L., 44, 102, 
212, 274, 328, 440, 501, Sept.- 
XLIV, 664 

McLoughlin, D. K., 263 

McManus, James J., 85 

McNutt, S. H., 27 


M 


MacKellar, Robert S., 92 
Mackey, Donald, 179, 195 
Macko, Edward, 378 
Magrane, William G., 323 
Manthei, Chester A., 557 
Martinovich, Predrag, 357 
Mayo, Nelson S., 452 
Michaelson, Sol, 93 

Millar, Joseph A. S., 214 
Miller, Harry, 324 

Miller, Robert R., 40 
Milligan, John C., 2, 28, 45 
Mills, A. M., 507 

Morris, Mark L., 324 
Morrison, Frank B., Jun.-XL 
Mosier, J. E., 649 

Munce, Thomas W., Jul.-XXXIII 
Murphy, James W., 6 


Nelson, A. J., 356 
Newberne, Paul M., 475, 635 
Noorlander, D. O., 7 


oO 


Olsen, Leland S., 120 
Okazaki, W., 647 
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Parker, Allan J., 364, 484 
Parrish, Henry M., 179, 197 
Paton, Iain, Jun.-XLVII 
Peck, J. G., 323 

Peterson, K. J., 25 
Phillips, C. E., 301 

Phillips, Lee R., 323 
Pickett, Deets, 194 
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Piper, Standish, 211 
Plummer, Charles Ben, 180 
Porter, Dale A., 343 
Porter, Ralph W., 180 
Pounden, W. D., 5, 67 
Pritchard, W. R., 179 
Proewig, Frederick, 244 


Q 


Quin, A. H., 448, 561 


Rankin, A. D., 643 
Ranney, A. F., 14 
Rasmussen, Russell E., 265 
Rea, Glenn B., 24 

Reese, Philip, 357 
Reynolds, S. R. M., 441 
Riddell, William K., 324, 325 
Ringen, L. M., 647 

Riser, Wayne H., 325 
Robertson, W. G., 515 
Robinson, V. B., 475 
Rogers, J. Allyn, 361 
Ruebush, E. Edgar, 327 
Ruggles, Ralph E., 325 
Rumney, Jean, 567 
Rutledge, E. A., 525 
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Samson, K. S., 533 

Sanders, Rosaltha H., 544 

Sanger, V. L., 67, 560 

Sas-Jaworsky, Alexander, Apr.- 
LVI 


Sautter, Jay H., 595 

Sax, Daniel, 375 

Schad., G. A., 533 

Schales, Otto, 324 

Schalm, O. W., 7 

Schiedy, S. F., 48, 378, 557 
Schlichting, Margaret, 307 
Schipper, L A., 625 
Schlotthauer, Carl F., 324 
Schneider, A. P., 3 

Schoening, Harry W., 557 
Schulz, Carl W., 73, Sept.- XXIX 
Schwartzman, Robert M., 494, 595 
Schwarz, Anton, J. F., 522 
Secord, Alan C., 655 

Seiden, Rudolph, 236 

Seymour, W. E., 609 
Shambaugh, Ben Jr., 54 

Shaw, B. T., 451 

Sholl, Lloyd Banks, Sept.-XXXVI 
Shumard, R. F., 580 

Simon, Joseph, 357 





Sippel, W. L., 112, 70, 226, 278, 
339, 396, 454, 475, 513, 565, 
622, 669 

Skamser, Leonard, 244 

Shashek, Kenneth V., 42 

Siegrist, J. C., 515 

Sinha, S. K., 237, 559 

Smithcors, J. F., 82, 149, 267, 435 

Smith, A. N., 12 

Smith, H. R., 67, 525 

Smith, J. Earl, 42 

Smith, Jean G. Dec.-XLVIII 

Smith, Jim, 99 

Smith, Rollin R., 431 

Smith, R. W., 24 

Soltys, A., 308 

Stader, Otto, 61 

Steele, James H., 63, 166, 395, 
Aug.-XL, 563 

Stone, E. C., 491 

Stone, R. M., 98 

Stowe, Richard L., Oct.-XLIV 

Sugg, R. S., 107 

Sumption, Lavon, 120 

Sutter, Max D., 41, 83 
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Teague, H. S., 525 
Tennille, Newton B., 29 
Thomas, E. F., 210 
Thorne, Joseph, 249 
Thornton, Gus W., 29 
Tucker, Robert G., 378 
Turner, James H., 242 
Twardock, A. R., 425 
Twiehaus, M. J., 10 
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Van Gremp, Clay C., 290 
Van Houweling, C. D., 4 
Vosbrink, Charles J., 635 
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Wallace, Charles R., 204, Apr.- 
XXXVI, 433 

Walters, Charles Jr., Feb.-X XVIII, 
Jul.-XXXI 

Wehr, Everett E., 263 

West, R. L., 21 

Whaley, A. E., 180, 475 

Wilkens, E. H., 416 

Wilson, Grant I., 242 

Wilson, I. D., 289 

Wolf, Griselda, F. 595 

Wolff, Allen, 434, 490, Dec.- 
XXXIV 

Wright, James F., 520 

Wright, Roy, 375 
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York, C. J., 25, 522 
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Zimmerman, I., Apr.-LVI 
Zirbel, L. W., 522 
Zontine, William J., 323 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preced- 
ing date on issue. 


For Sale 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Nice new small animal hos- 
pital complete, all equipment large and small ani- 
mal, drugs, radios, furniture, in good mixed prac- 
tice in New York state—$10,000. Nice separate 
house available for lease or sale if desired. Address 
Box 543, care VETERINARY MEDICINE 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Modern, complete, small ani- 
Are a peneitel in Arizona. Owner retiring. Requires 
$15,000. cash to handle. Address Box 544, VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Sacrificing for quick sale, 
well established, fully equipped animal hospital. In- 
cludes landscaped Colonial home. $15,000. needed to 
handle. Address Box 545, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


BOOKS: For every dog lover—2nd ed. Will Judy's 
Scrapbook & Anthology on Dogs. Hundreds of be- 
loved items. $3. DOG WORLD (mo. mag. $3. yr.). 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, III. 


Wanted 


SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE: Responsible and 
mature individual seeks well established small ani- 
mal practice. Excellent ag ag and reputation. 
Licensed in Mass., Pa., N. a., and Maryland 
Address Box 546, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


GELATIN CAPSULES 


1 ounce 


We have a steady supply 





Lots of 100 $ 5.95 
50 free with each 300 17.85 
100 free with each 500 29.75 


Terms: Net cash 


Ye ounce and 1% ounce sizes can be made avail- 
able if wanted. 


Shipped prepaid same day. 
Practitioners Formula House 
South Windham, Connecticut 














I — BANDAGE 


NO ADHESIVE: NO SHAVING 
= NO IRRITATION 


SIZE: 3 inches por by 42 
inches long. 
a boxed. 









$1.75 each 
$20.00 per dozen 








VETERINARY 
NUTRITIONIST 





Large pharmaceutical company near New York City 
offers a challenging opportunity to a person with 
commercial training and experience in the diseases 
and nutrition of large farm animals. He will be 
expected to assist in the survey, planning and co- 
ordination of new product possibilities as well as 
supervise research projects, also he will be expected 
to keep close check on nutritional and veterinary 
advances in the large animal field. DVM degree 
plus training and experience in nutrition required. 


Salary commensurate with qualifications. Excellent 
benefits program. 


Please submit complete resume of training, experi- 
ence and salary required. Box 542 c/o Veterinary 
Medicine. 
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Coolidge to Schering Post 


Kenneth G. Coolidge has been named 
to the newly created position of veterinary 
sales training manager for Schering Corpo- 


Kenneth G. 
Coolidge 





ration, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Mr. 
Coolidge will be responsible for developing 
and supervising a training program for the 
company’s expanding veterinary sales force. 


Jones Named to Pfizer Post 


Dr. Hilmer L. Jones has been named vet- 
erinary medical director of Pfizer Labora- 
tories, according to announcement by the 


Dr. Hilmer L. Jones 





firm. Doctor Jones, who joins the firm’s 
headquarters staff in Brooklyn, will coordi- 
nate clinical investigation of new Pfizer 
veterinary products and serve as technical 
consultant to veterinarians in private prac- 
tice. 
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small animal 


CLIPPER 


Detachable cutter-head makes this instru- 
ment-size, lightweight and powerful veteri- 
narian’s clipper an ever useful aid. Use it for 
surgical shaving without danger of wound- 
ing skin ...or for plucking length clippin 
...or general clipping of all coats...a 
with one clipper! 

No other like it! Has a complete range of 
clipping blades. Driven by a_ universal 
AC-DC shock-proof motor. And it’s strictly 
professional. 


You'll do Better with Oster 


fob Osee 


Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


MODEL A-2 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











f 
“CAP - CHUR” EQUIPMENT 


Automatic projectile type syringe delivered by a 
specially designed pneumatic rifle. 


Excellent for immobilizing, capturing, restraining 
or treating wild or feral animals. 


Effective for animals of all sizes. From one to 
ten milliters of any liquid compound can be 
injected into an animal from distances up to 
approx. 50 yards. 


Reasonably priced. Write for complete information. 


PALMER CHEMICAL & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


134 Houston Street, N. . MUrray 8-2077 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 











Swine Management Practices are illustrated 
in a new color, sound movie entitled Our 
Country. It covers breeding, feeding, man- 
agement, and sanitation, and clearly demon- 
strates many new swine production methods. 
It is available for showing to farm audi- 
ences. The film can be borrowed without 
charge from the American Cyanamid Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


A New Organic Chemical eliminates odors 
and keeps surroundings sanitary is called 
Stop, and is recommended by the manu- 
facturers for use in wards, kennels, drainage 
systems, etc. The product is inexpensive. 
For information check with Associated 
Specialties Co., 24555 West Eight Mile 
Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 


Pipe Line Milkers are explained in a new 
folder available free to those who write. 
Manufacturers recommend this information 
to veterinarians who are increasingly be- 
coming interested in trends to fewer herds, 
bigger herds, and modern milking equip- 
ment. Veterinarians and clients can ask 
Babson Bros. Co., 2843 West 19th St., Chi- 
cago 23, Illinois for the folder. 


A Bacteriostatic Finish for Textiles (Ever- 
san—Ions Exchange and Chemical Corp.) 
that remains effective for up to 50 washings 
is now being marketed, and meets the de- 
mand for a “purifying” finish that can 
resist laundering. It can be applied to cot- 
ton, wool, and synthetic fabrics. This finish 
inhibits the growth of odor-forming and 
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This department will announce each 


issue new therapeutic items, equipment, services, and litera. 


ture of interest to veterinarians. All claims made are 


those of the firms concerned. Send communications to the 


address noted. 


Reader's Service 


perspiration decomposing microbes and a 
broad spectrum of other bacteria by fixing 
a bactericidal metal atom with the cellulosic 
or keratinic molecule of the textile’s fibers. 
For details on the compounds involved and 
licenses for use, ask Ions Exchange and 
Chemical Corp., 48 Leonard St., New York 
13, New York. 


A Microcrystalline Aqueous Suspension of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate (Ultracorte- 
nol—Ciba) is now available to the veteri- 
nary profession. The product is indicated 
for ketosis and the downer cow syndrome in 
milk cattle. Other indications are nonspe- 
cific dermatitis and inflammatory condi- 
tions involving joints and accessory struc- 
tures and inflammatory conditions of other 
organs. For details check with Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., 556 Morris Ave., 
Summit, New Jersey. 


Immunization Information for International 
Travel is a booklet available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. at 30 cents a copy. 


Rapid Sterilization with Standard Gas 
Equipment has made it possible to introduce 
photographic equipment into the sterile 
surgical zone and take close-up pictures 
never before possible. Proximity to the 
photographic field makes elimination of 
supplementary lighting possible. Details on 
this new application are available from Wil- 
mot Castle Co., 1024 Henrietta Road, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Flexport designated a pet doorway with 
polyethylene shutters that close automatic- 
ally after passage of pet, keeping out snow, 


Ty : St 





Turen, Inc. 


rain, and wind. It can be installed easily. 
For prices and additional information, check 
with Turen Inc., Beaver Park, Danvers, 
Mass. 
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the proven 
effective germicidal : A 
agent : 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 
has been found excellent for obstetrical 
work by veterinarians for many of the 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. 
Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal 
for your needs, also. 


Write, wire or call today 
for samples, literature and the 
name of your nearest distributor. 


THEO. Est 
213 SO. 10TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


| 
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An EDGE 
on them all 


+4 


carbon steel 


fine cutting edges. 


one 
B-P 
RIB-BACK 
Blades 
are now 
available... 





in the Puncture Proof 
Sterile Blade pack- 
age that can be auto- 
claved. 


in the CONVENTIONAL 
package — six of one 
size in a rustproof 
wrapper. 


“Sharp 


(BP) BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 
BP DANBURY: CONNECTICUT 


A DIVISION OF BECTON. DICKINSON AND COMPANY 


Ask your dealer 





B-P - RIB-BACK - IT'S SHARP - RACK-PACK are trademarks of BARD-PARKER 
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CLINICAL 
thermometer 


- @ revolutionary 
and dynamic advance 
in fever measuring 
thermometers . . . 

@ Unvarying in accuracy 
® Quick to register 

® Simple to reset 
@ Easy to read 

® Easy to clean 

© Shatter-proof 


Doctor Wolff Joins Diamond 


Dr. Allen Wolff, has joined Diamond 
Laboratories as Research Associate in the 


° 

~ 

C) Biological Division. He received his B.S. 
ZA 


Degree from Michigan State College in 


Standard model $10.50 
Long-stem model $12.50 


GOSHEN@44.% 


FOR NEXT YEAR'S 
SCHEDULING 


Dr. Allen Wolff 





bookk i auededian gned specif- 





sl 
gall forte meal mofeton a lode since 1927. 1953 and his D.V.M. Degree from Ohio | 
ee a ee en State University in 1957. Dr. Wolff has 


a day, one volume, dated for calendar year 1959 — $7. 7. 


had ]1 scientifi blished. 
Order Direct or Write for complete infor- ee a ee 


mation and FREE Record Supplies Catalog Before coming to Diamond he was en- 
vee Guba. week. eter ate gaged in General Practice in Alma, Michi- 


283 University Ave., Champaign, tll. gan. 
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WS AKRA-SCOUR [5 |. 


"Jumbolus” 


Sulfonamides combined with accepted coagulants, adsorbents 
detoxicants and antacids 

For the treatment of diarrheas in 

’ 





larger calves and adult cattle 


Phthalylsulfacetamide (30 gr)—sulfonamide of choice in enteric infections 
Sulfathiazole (30 gr)—routinely used in treatment of scours 

Akrodin® (60 gr)—widely used in treatment of bloody scours rs 
Magnesium trisilicate (60 gr)—a preferred detoxicant, adsorbent and antacid 
Tannins (100 gr)—adsorbent and coagulant, essential in reducing fluidity of stool 
Alumina gel (100 gr)—adsorbent, coagulant, detoxicant and antacid 

Suggested dose: 1 AKRA-SCOUR “Jumbolus” per 350 pounds body weight (3 per 
1000 Ib.) the first day, and 1 per 500 pounds the second day. Continue or repeat 
as necessary. 


Fits usual “equine” balling gun. Creased for fractional dosage. 


Package: Box of 50 “Jumboluses” 


order from your nearest CURTS distributor or direct 


CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 2 


Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 
71 Central Avenue Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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fanyones lilling 


... about the advantages 
afforded only by the 
\ new adjuvant... 





f 


NEOUEL 


PATENT PENDING 





MINIMAL REACTIONS 
IT’S REDUCED DOSAGE 


... AND TALKING ABOUT THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TWO 
NEW BACTERINS IN WHICH 
NEOJEL IS USED... 


“~  Neo-Vac, Erysipelas Bacterin 


Available in 20cc (10 dose), 100ce (50 dose) and 250cc 
{125 dose) vials. 


Leptospira Pomona Bacterin 


Available in 20cc (10 dose), 50cc (25 dose) and 100cc 
(50 dose) vials. 


~~ DIAMOND LABORATORIES 
a DES MOINES . l1LOW A 











SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT ETHICAL WHOLESALER 
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Meprobamate, Wyeth 





calms the 
vicious patient 












EQUANIL relieves tension, 
agitation, anxiety—safely in dogs 





and other small animals. 


Hyperexcitability, hysteria, 
nervousness, unruliness, and 
shyness are effectively controlled by 
EQUANIL. The action is prolonged, 
uniform, and essentially free of 
by-effects. 


With EQUANIL, your ability to handle 
excitable patients is greatly 
enhanced. And office quietude is 
assured by previsit medication. 


AVAILABLE: 400 mg. tablets, bottles of 50, 


[Aiech | 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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Reproductive Performance 


During the 1935 to 1952 period, the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station made 
a survey on the reproductive performance 
of a purebred Hereford herd. Conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. Cows bred more than 60 days after 
calving required fewer services than those 
bred prior to 60 days postpartum. 

2. Reproductive performance was higher 
in summer and fall than during winter and 
spring. 

3. Cows more than ten years of age de- 
clined rapidly in breeding performance. 

Our (R.R.D.) reactions to the foregoing 
partial summary supports breeding theories 
on the following basis: 

1. A period of sexual rest following 
parturition is condusive to a better breeding 
performance. 

2. Sustenance derived during the summer 
and fall months — especially lush pasture 
with rich vitamin and mineral content — is 
nature’s method for establishing the breed- 
ing period. 

3. Age in all mammals is a natural limit- 
ing factor.—R. R. enulinaabes D.V.M. 


Use with Confidence 


ne Cee 
RENE... 


GRAIN BELT 


GRAIN BELT 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


PRODUCED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE 
USE OF THE GRADUATE LICENSED 
VETERINARIAN. 











Surge-Grip Hand Brush (all nylon) 


Surgeon's Brush ® EASIER TO HOLD © EASIER TO USE 


Specially designed hand 
grip prevents slipping. 
Bristled with DuPont's 
black Tynex nylon for 
longer life. Lifetime tufts, 
firmly secured by non- 
corrosive metal anchors. 
Seven-by-sixteen rows of 
serrated tufts (112 knots). 
Lightweight white nylon 
back. Easily withstands 
hundreds of autoclavings. Soft-texture, pliant nylon fibres 
for greater comfort — will not scratch or irritate tender skin. 
se pe tufts and omnes base block retain soap longer. 
1 


GOSHEN “22,4; 


AcE 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 












Single Bottle...... $2.00 
3 and 1 free....... 5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free..... 17.00 





24 and 4 free. ....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 





now offering a com 


panion line of items 
composed of formula- 
tions which the Veteri 
narians are using to 


meet changing times 


AFFILIATED 


QUALITY BIOLOGICS 
VACCINES 
ANTI-SERUMS 


43 Years of Quality Products and Dependable Service 


GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 


4902 SOUTH 33RD STREET 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Aftilgsres 
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LaMOTTE 
BLOOD UREA OUTFIT 


for the determination of the Urea 
content of the blood. 


An indispensable diag- 
nostic aid in the veter- 
inary laboratory, partic- 
ularly in small animal 
practice. 

Tests are easily and 
quickly performed, no 
special training required. 
Result is read directly 
from special Urea Bur- 
ette. No calculations re- 
quired. Accurate to 4 
mg. Urea per 100 cc. blood. Complete test 
takes only 15 to 20 minutes. 

Tests also available for Sugar in blood and for 
Calcium/Phosphorus in blood. 





Literature will be sent on request. 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM Chestertown, Md. 












for Small and Large 
Animals 









A quick-acting, powerful Antianesthetic 





Growth Stimulant for Poultry 


Erythromycin thiocyanate added to poul- 
try ration produces excellent growth results, 
is well tolerated and is safe in amounts up 
to 100 gm. per ton of feed, according to Dr. 
Henry S. Perdue, nutrition research spe- 
cialist at Abbott Laboratories. 


In contrast to swine which reject feeds 
or concentrates with more than 30 gm. of 
erythromycin thiocyanate per ton, bronze 
turkeys in reported studies tolerated 100 
gm. erythromycin thiocyanate per ton in a 
ration that produced excellent growth. 
Similar results were obtained with five week 
old White Rock cockerels, both with rations 
to which only erythromycin thiocyanate 
was added and with rations containing com- 
binations of erythromycin thiocyanate, 
arsanilic acid, nicarbazin, furazolidone and 
3-nitro-4-hydroxy-phenylarsonic acid. 


The growing importance of the poultry 
industry to the meat supply of the nation 
may make these findings of significant im- 
portance to not only growers, but consumers 
as well. 











and Respiratory — Circulatory Stimulant 


Prevents and overcomes respiratory and circulatory inadequacy prior to or 
during surgery. Hastens post-operative recovery. Overcomes shallow respiration 
and sluggish circulation in old, toxic and debilitated animals when given orally. 


Dose: Small animals 4 to 3 cc. METRAZOL by injection, as necessary. 
One METRAZOL tablet orally three or four times a day. 
Large animals 10 to 25 cc., intravenously, repeated as required. 
Available in: Ampules, (100 mg. per cc.) 1 cc., 6’s and 100’s. 
Sterile Vials (100 mg. per cc.) 30 cc. and 100 cc. 
Oral Tablets, 0.1 Gm. (]% grs.) each, 100’s, 500’s and 1000's. 
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Metrazol®, brand of pentylenetetrazol, E. Bilhuber, Inc. 
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Cyanamid reports to the veterinarian: 


A new product for small animal use. 


VETAMOX(R) Tablets 100 mg. 
Brand of Acetazolamide (2 acetylamino-1,3,4— 
thiadiazole—5-sul fonamide) 


VETAMOX is a non—mercurial diuretic and 
acid-base regulator that acts specifically on 
carbonic anhydrase. 


VETAMOX Tablets are indicated in dogs and 
cats whenever diuresis and a decrease of fluid 
retention anywhere in the body is desired. 


VETAMOX Tablets are useful in the treatment 
of transient glaucoma associated with iridocy-— 
clitis of either traumatic or infective origin. 
In these cases VETAMOX helps prevent nerve tissue 
destruction while inflammation is controlled with 
other treatment. 


VETAMOX Tablets will reduce intraocular 
tension. VETAMOX is indicated before eye surgery 
to decrease the danger of vitreous prolapse. 


VETAMOX Tablets help relieve edema, ascites 
and respiratory distress (including, in many 
cases, the chronic cough of cardiac asthma) in 
congestive heart failure. 


Dosage: 5-15 mg./lb. body weight per day 
Package: Bottle of 50-100 mg. tablets 


Veterinary Professional 
Service Department 


American Cyanamid Company VETAMOX’ 
New York 20, N.Y. FOR DIURESIS 
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Small Animal Woven Nylon implants in Heifers 
CATHETERS . istte ct Vermnare Ment, quoted Unt 


versity of Illinois scientists as saying, “We 


See) Re) believe the side effects of the implants — 


such as increased excitement, lowered car- 


CAT—Woven Urethral 201—Woven Urethral cass quality, and danger of prolapses — to 
Catheter, Olive Tip, 5” Catheter. Olive Tip, 12” be too severe to recommend their use.” 
long, Size 4F. long, Sizes 4 to 12F. , 
Each $2.25 —————— The statement was accurately presented 


but further investigation shows that the 


G '@) Ss tH & | NE he. comment applied only to replacement heif- 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK ers. The report further stated that im- 











plantation of market heifers with stilbestrol 
SPECIAL and similar implants are indicated. Increase 
DAIRMOL DUSTING POWDER in gain can be expected, particularly when 
FOR GRANULAR VAGINITIS fed high-grain rations. The percentage of 
Antiseptic Astringent gain will not be as great as with steers. 
Compounded under the di- Steer trials at the University of Illinois 
rection of veterinarians . 
of exceptional experience. and Kansas State College indicate that 
Highly recommended by ° 
leading herdsmen as the Synovex implanted steers make even more 
ee ee economical gains than stilbestrol. Further 
“THE DAIRMOL WAY” Beirmal “Anvisepic and De “a — a icaae 
odorant. ese wi reported in the literature 
DALARE ASSOCIATES as they are made available by research 
23rd and Lecust Sts. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. workers conducting these trials. 








Keep tet OPEN keep is MEDICATED 
Keep » MILKING 


INJURED TEATS, SCAB TEATS, STENOSIS, POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection is of 
first importance in the successful treatment of teat troubles. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators act both MEDICALLY and MECHANICALLY to provide broad 
spectrum germicidal activity and gentle, non-irritating support to 
traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. 

Contain Sulfathiazole —the self-contained anti-microbial medication 
in Dr. Naylor Dilators provides full time antiseptic activity in the entire 
streak canal. They do not depend upon packaging ointment for anti- 
septic or therapeutic properties. The medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly IN the teat to combat infection, reduce inflammation 
and keep streak canal open to promote normal healing, natural milking. 
Positive retention in large or small teats! 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local medication 
of your choice. To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Anti- 
biotics with Sulfathiazole following teat surgery, saturate with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic 














Dispensing Package 
16 Dilators 


MEDICATED 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., Manufacturing Chemists, MORRIS, N.Y. 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 





a ae Ww om ' “YS 


, OF 
; latestiaal 
Diseases 









The proven effective therapeutic 

tool in the management of intestinal 
disorders of dogs. Dispensed only 

by graduate veterinarians. 


A“PRESCRIPTION DIET” 


FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ea kl pl rf il cM f/f 
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NOW...A 


FOR HARD-TO-MANAGE 
SKIN CONDITIONS 


Weladol 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Complex) 


CREME AND SHAMPOO 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol. . . 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 











TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark 


Welado! Shampoo 
in 4 fluid ounce 
Write for summary of clinical reports on plastic bottles and 


‘“‘Tamed Iodine” in Veterinary Medicine. itteeae iis 


and 1 pound jars 


| PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION OF 
>| ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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for MASTITIS of 


dry and lactating cows 


NEW SQUEEJET™ 


single-dose dispenser for 


FURACIN® SOLUTION veterinary 


brand of nitrofurazone 



















@ delivers one full dose @ is discarded after using 
@ savestime @ is convenient, especially when a number 


of cows are to be treated @ unique package 


*design patented 


FuRACIN has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions. !-? Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%). 


suppuiep A water-miscible liquid of FuRACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
Single-dose SQUEEJET disposable dispenser of 30 cc. Still available, bottles of 500 ce. 
with rubber stopper and 1 gal. 


1, Mires, M. H., and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 2. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 





All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor. 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK on - ® 
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in energy... disposition...good appearance 


A balanced whole-fish formula 





means livelier, lovelier pets. 


Your cat-owner clientele will be delighted at 
the improvement in their pets’ spirit and ap- 
pearance when you recommend a regular diet 
of whole-fish Puss ’n Boots Cat Food. It sup- 
plies essential nutrients cats and kittens of all 
ages are known to need; makes dietary supple- 
ments unnecessary. 


The natural life balance of whole fish—as 
the chart shows—is what makes today’s 
Puss ’n Boots so nourishing. Calcium for 
sound teeth and strong bones, proteins for 
strength and energy, and vitamins and 
minerals for all-round health. Selected 
choice cereals are added for regularity, 
plus a bonus of vitamins B, and E. 


It has been the experience of most veterinarians 
prescribing Puss ’n Boots that the owner sees 
definite improvement in 3 weeks or less. 


Cats quickly respond to Puss 'n Boots 











How the Natural Life Balance of 
WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 





Bone Structure, for Liver and Glands, Costly Fillets, rich 
valuable calcium for minerals, oils in essential high- 
and vitamins. quality proteins. 


and phosphorus. 
















: 


: 
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Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Packed in 8-oz. and 15-oz. sizes 


PUSS hn 
BOOTS 


Fine quality makes it America’s 
largest selling cat food. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Veterinary Calendar 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


3- 5. Nebraska State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Hotel Cornhusker, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Dr. L. K. Otto, Arlington, 
Nebraska, program chairman. 


3- 5. Animal Care Panel. Hamilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Ralph A. Rohweder, 920 South 
Michigan Blvd., executive secretary. 


7- 9. New York State Veterinary College, Cor- 
nell, Sist annual conference for veterinarians. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. W. A. 
Hagan, dean. 


13-15. Kansas Veterinary Medical Association, 
55th annual convention. Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas. Dr. K. Maynard Curts, 
5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kansas. 


14-16. Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. L. 
Borst, 3315 Shelby Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary. 


21-22. Michigan State University, 36th annual 
postgraduate conference for Veterinarians. Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. Dr. W. W. 
Armistead, dean. 


26-28. Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, annual meeting. Leamington Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, secretary- 
treasurer. 


27-28. Maryland State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Winter Meeting. Emerson Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Dr. Harry L. Schultz Jr., 
Baltimore, Md., secretary. 


2- 4. California Veterinary Medical Association, 
annual Midwinter Conference. School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of California, Davis. 


16-18. Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, annual meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Il. Dr. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb 
Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill., executive secretary. 

















TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


® Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 
SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 


Write for an illustrated folder today 
er ask your distributor. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 


Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 
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How would YOU 


diagnose this? 


casE NO. 7 Careful radiographic analysis of 
ventro-dorsal projection of the pelvis reveals 
necrosis and flattening of left femoral head. 
Osteoarthritis and filling of left acetabulum. 
Subluxation of left femoral head and coxa 
magna. Diagnosis: coxa plana (Legg-Perthes 
disease) with secondary osteoarthritis of left 
coxofemoral joint. 


For prompt relief of pain and inflammation 
of musculoskeletal disorders, Butazolidin® Vet- 
erinary* is indicated. A unique new chemo- 
theraputic, Butazolidin gives dramatic relief 
in arthritis, fractures, posterior paralysis, pros- 
tatitis, and dermatitis. Nonhormonal, Butazo- 
lidin exhibits few of the serious side effects of 
steroid therapy. 


*Brand of phenylbutazone under license from Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, U. S. Pat. No. 2,562,830. 


Jen-Sal 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


continued from inside front cover, 
small animal section 
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DOCTOR...mMASTITIS 
CONTROL 


Calls for 
Early Detection 
So that you may be 
better acquainted with 
the MERITS of our 
Accuracy Attested — The 
KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis Detectors with the green spots which 
help tell the Degree or Severity of the infection, 
we will gladly mail you a full sized box FREE 
upon request. Write today. 
Sole Manufacturers 
STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 
























Dairy Div. VM = Sidway Bldg. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Small Animal Woven 
NYLON CATHETERS 


Olive Tip, 28” long, Sizes 4 to 12F. 
$2.75 each 


LUERLOK CATHETER ADAPTERS 


| For Use with Ureteral Catheters. 
Rubber geomet Available in sizes; small medium and 


large. 





oe SIZE FITS CATHETER 
7” Small sateincsinichaidbiitbbiiniimabiiapaail 4, > 4 
RD chuciennitieidstiaienl 9, 10F 
l jee nd nut $2.10 each 
| 
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Florida Veterinarian of the Year 


The Florida State Veterinary Medical 
Association named Dr. E. Fred Thomas of 
Sarasota, as the Veterinarian of the Year 
during its recent meeting at Ft. Lauderdale, 

Doctor Thomas began his veterinary ca- 
reer in Florida in 1927 when he was em- 
ployed by the Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville as pathologist. In 1933 he resigned 
that position to engage in the practice of 
his chosen profession in Ocala, Florida 

In 1949 he accepted the position as Head 
of Clinical Veterinary Medicine in that 
institution, and rendered valuable service 
as a veterinary clinician. Later he resigned 
from the faculty of the University of 
Georgia and returned to Florida in 1952 
where he began practicing in Jacksonville. 
In 1953 he moved to Sarasota and opened 
the Thomas Animal Hospital. 

Doctor Thomas is past president of the 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, a member of the Southern Veterinary 
Medical Association, the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, and the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association. 





WSS A PROFIT 


disease with 


- MAGNETRAP 


the ONLY magnet 
. which offers ALL these advantages! 
mm ® Permanent TS-2 PLASTIC COATING. No porosity—bacteria resistant 


@ Full 3 in. by % in. size—will attract over 3 Ibs. of iron 


m @ UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED for the life of the cow 


@ Lowest in cost. The best “life insurance” policy a cow can have! 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST — MAGNETRAPS COST NO MORE! 


eet onnseaeannentceeaaammamamammacammcaemmmmamemamamaat 











TECHNICAL INDUSTRIES ; 
2711 S.W. 2nd Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Florida i 
Please send me complete information and prices. mn } 
Name } 
Address r 
City State 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF MILK-o-METERS, SAMPLERS AND TESA BUTTERFAT TEST KITS 
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ns 
AND NOW. «. the unique benefits of the 
HYDELTRONE* Family of Steroids in 


HYDELTRONE 


MASTITIS OINTMENT... 


PREDNISOLONE 21-PHOSPHATE* to suppress acute 
inflammation so that a BROAD-SPECTRUM combination 
of ANTIBIOTICS can get to the site of infection! 


000 times more soluble than prednisolone 
acetate or hydrocortisone acetate 


e diffused rapidly through udder tissue... 
readily miscible in warm milk 


e aids in suppressing acute inflammation 


HYDELTRONE MASTITIS OINTMENT CHECKS INFLAMMATION 
CONTROLS INFECTION — HELPS GET COWS BACK ON FULL MILK PRODUCTION — FASTER! 
MERCK & CO., INC. 


ee wD sti Sie Each 5 Gm. single-dose tube contains: 
“4 SEY PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
VETERINARY DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN (AS THE SULFATE) 
Y NEOMYCIN (AS THE SULFATE) 


PREDNISOLONE 21-PHOSPHATE 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


@ucace @ co., me. 
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Dog Dryer 


Powerful and rugged three-heat 
hot air blower. Delivers 140 
cubic feet of either hot, warm, 
or cold air per minute. 


Not heavy or bulky. Will hang 
anywhere on the cage or may 
be used any place with the 
small stand applied. A_ time 
saver for professional dog 
grooming and bathing. 


PURI cncecresssesenencnemeseeensil $49.95 
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Gas Fired 


CREMATORY 
DESTRUCTOR 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 


ANIMAL 
CARCASS 
CREMATION 





RAPID DISPOSAL 


am a “eon - 


CLEAN ane ORDERLY 
PREMISES 
« 


CAPACITY 8 BU. 
R x 


! 
FEED DOOR 21’ x \9” 


joe ans ery a 
MATIC m with 
pitet “en ~ ed timer 


. 

Great heat and firepower 
& 

Larger Sizes Available 
* 


MANY IN USE 
* 
Investigate unique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 














SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
511 North State Street 


Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








-D.V.M. BOOT 


‘D.V.M. Boot” 


In producing the ‘ 


his street shoes. 
fit into a tiny 
long lasting an 


e sole and heel materia] is slip 


VM-75 
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Indian Veterinarian Visits U. S. 


Dr. Shripad G. Dixit, Bombay, India, 
has spent several months in the United 
States studying mass production methods 
of various vaccines and serums. During 
the last two months he visited at Diamond 
Laboratories, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. Shripad G. 
Dixit 





Doctor Dixit is superintendent of Virus 
Vaccines Biological Production Station in 
Bombay. His visit to the United States was 
under the auspices of the International Co- 
operative Administration, a program for ex- 
change of students, educators and scientists. 


Smith and Hay Resign at K-State 


Two members of the Kansas State Col- 
lege department of surgery and medicine 
are resigning to enter general veterinary 
practice at Ottawa. Dr. Jean G. Smith has 
resigned, effective October 31. The resig- 
nation of Dr. William H. Hay is effective 
November 30. Both men are assistant pro- 
fessors in the veterinary school. 





Removal too, is quick and easy, 
ket size pouch. Each 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


the manufacturer has furnished both foot and leg 
emergency protection from elements familiar to the large animal practitioner. 
feather-weight boots really save the veterinarian’s time since they slip right on over 
and they roll up compactly and 
boot weighs only seven ounces. 
as tough as mule hide because the material is Live Gum Rubber. 
roof and is made of genuine Dupont Neoprene. 
D.V.M. Boots have become a standard part of Veterinary obstetrical apparel. In 


ordering state size of your street shoes. Color Black only. 


Re eee 


Detroit Veterinary Supply . 


In sizes _8- 8- 11 only. 





These 


They are 


$4.50 
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TO PREVENT 
A DISASTROUS 


“LEPTO BREAK” 


Ro FAP 



















"us 
in 

as 

0- 

. vaccinate with new 

ol- 

ine 

ry Leptospira pomona bacterin ARMOUR 
1as 

ig- Protects against deaths, abortions, milk and 
ive meat production losses, due to leptospirosis 
ro- in swine and cattle. 


e stimulates active immunity e controls spread of leptospirosis 
a killed pure whole culture..... no danger of infecting 
healthy animals..... each serial lot subjected to rigid 
quality control tests for safety, potency and purity 


Injected subcutaneously in 5 cc. doses—with booster dose of 5 cc. recommended at 
6-month intervais. 


Available in 25 cc. (5 dose), 50 cc. (10 dose), and 100 cc. (20 dose) vials. 
Sold only to licensed veterinarians. 


ARMOUR  veteriNarRY LABORATORIES ¢ KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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A 


WORTHY 
CHOICE 


IN 


ANY 
BACTERIAL 
INFECTION 






A FIRST IN SMALL-ANIMAL PRACTICE 


oral corticosteroid- 
antibiotic combination 
in bacterial infection 


plus stress... |NEW| 


DELTA- | 


ALBAPLEX’ 


CAPSULES 


The logical addition of Delta- 
Corteft to Albaplex assures maxi- 
mum antibaéterial, anti-inflamma- 
tory support in most potentially 
serious canine and feline infections 
complicated by stressful situations. 


Each capsule contains Panmycinft Phos- 
phate Complex equivalent to 60 mg. of 
tetracycline hydrochloride, 60 mg. of 
Albamycint (as novobiocin sodium) and 
1.5 mg. of Delta-Cortef (prednisolone). 


Veterinary Medical Department 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


in bacterial infection 


ALBAPLEX’ 


CAPSULES 


When in your opinion stress is not 
a complicating factor, the prompt 
use of Albaplex in those persistent 
infections provides effective, broad- 
spectrum antibacterial coverage 
against both gram-positive and 
gram-negative pathogens includ- 
ing those troublesome micrococci. 


Each capsule contains Panmycin Phos- 
phate Complex equivalent to 60 mg. of 
tetracycline hydrochloride and 60 mg. of 
Albamycin (as novobiocin sodium). Sup- 
plied in bottles of 16 and 100. 


ALBAPLEX and DELTA-ALBA- 
PLEX are both recommended in a 
wide variety of infections of the 
skin, respiratory, urinary and 
gastrointestinal tracts. 


@IRACEMARKS trrapemarns, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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As pre-anesthetic medication... 


**As pre-anesthetic medication in the horse, we have found 
the preferred dosage of SPARINE to be 0.5 mg. per pound 
body weight intravenously. Maximum effect is noted within 
15 minutes. At that stage the horse is properly tranquilized. 
In our experience this dosage reduces the amount of 
intravenous anesthetic required by approximately 40 per 
cent in the average horse. These horses as a rule, are back 
on their feet within an hour and the recovery phase is 
free of excitability and struggling.””! 


I. Charles Raker, V.M.D., Professor of Veterinary Surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania. Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Aug. 18-21, 1958, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





AVAILABLE: 
TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 106 and 30 cc. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO Wyeth 
THE PROFESSIONS 


3 
Professional literature is available on request Philadelphia 1, Pa 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 






























FOR ALL 


INFLAMMATIONS 


USE 


VARIZYME 


—"E¥ANAMID_— 

















*VARIZYME® STREPTOKINASE — HUMAN PLASMINOGEN 
— STREPTODORNASE 


A Professional Line product sold only to Veterinarians 














HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 


E-K-C 
Disposable 


Examining Gloves 


MADE OF STRONG 
POLYETHYLENE USE 
ONCE AND DISCARD 
*just lift dispenser lid 
*remove single glove 
*snap lid rll 
Medium Size fits 62, 
7, 7V, 
Large Size fits 8, 
8Y2, 9 
144 gloves per box 
$7.20 per box. 
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California Receives Research Funds 


The University of California School of 
Veterinary Medicine has accepted a grant- 
in-aid from American Cyanamid Company 
to study the effect of the antibiotic, Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline, on several eco- 
nomically important diseases of sheep and 
cattle under irrigated and native pasture 
conditions. 


The studies, which will be conducted 
under the supervision of Dr. Blaine Mc- 
Gowan, will stress efforts to control shipping 
fever pneumonia of feeder lambs. The ef- 
fectiveness of the antibiotic as a control 
of this common disease problem will be 
tested in pellet and injectible forms, and 
may also be incorporated with ground salt. 

The research group also plans to deter- 
mine whether Aureomycin fed at low levels 
in winter feed supplements will prevent 
pneumonia and scours of calves in high 
mountain areas. 

Also included under the grant will be a 
basic study of the nature and cause of uri- 
nary calculi (bladder stones), a very im- 
portant cause of losses in sheep. 


Anaplasmosis 


Experimental results indicate that the 
antibiotic Aureomycin (American Cyana- 
mid) in the form of Aurofac (American 
Cyanamid) in doses of five mg. per pound 
of live weight fed orally and continued for 
30 days or more will result in overcoming 
the carrier state of anaplasmosis in cattle. 
The report is from the Department of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Anaplasmosis has been reported fre- 
quently during the past several years, with 
important epizootics in California. 

Experiments will probably continue at 
several experiment stations. 


PORTABLE DOG PENS 


= Sectional design. Strong, ru 
ged. Long life. Welded gal- 







link fence. Sturdy gates, 

@many sizes. Priced at $39.00 

ey and up. Freight paid. Also 

‘ pons made to order. 

Write for circular and prices. 
BRINKMAN 


c 
5401 W. 21 St. Dept. 1618 
Topeka, Kan. 
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At last! 

ic- ° 

ng exclusive, new 

ef. 

rol 

be 

nd 
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er- 
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ant . 

gh a single 

e: injection 

irl- 

- feline 
distemper 

the vaccine 

na- 

can A single injection formalized 

ind feline distemper virus in an produced... by. 

for ; E , s Research Laboratories, Inc. 

ing oil emulsion that will effectively 

“ immunize susceptible kittens tested... by 

at against panleucopenia. practicing veterinarians, 

fre- Administer Femulgen! \. CQOrneRenaed os. 

vith unconditionally. 

at Available NOW in packages | 

of 5 individually cartoned \ 

me disposable syringes. 

po} Research Laboratories, Inc., St. Joseph, Missour! 
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The dangerous, disconcerting inter- 
: ruption in surgery can make the dif- 
no mi d -SU rge ry ference between success and failure 
for the veterinarian—life or death to 
Tiacaal p tions the patient. Andit's an extremely rare 

occurrence with a reliable, safe anes- 
thetic like 


short-acting 


EMBUTAL 


(Pentobarbital, Abbott) 


Practicing veterinarians over a quarter 
century have learned to depend on the uni- 
formity and purity of this short-acting 
anesthetic. When you use it, Doctor, you'll 
find— 


Onset of action is prompt—surgical hypnosis 
being achieved in just 3 to 5 minutes from a 
single intravenous dose. 


Degree of cerebral depression and duration 
of anesthesia are easily controlled, lasting 
from 45 to 90 minutes. 


Optimal skeletal muscle relaxation accom- 
panying NEMBUTAL anesthesia facilitates 
surgery; interruptions during procedures are 
rare. 


Side effects are minimal with safe, easy-to- 
use NEMBUTAL; and there is little danger of 
cumulative effect with this short-acting agent. 


Order safe, reliable, uniform NEMBUTAL 
from your Abbott representative, your dis- 
tributor or from Veterinary Division, Abbott 


Laboratories, North Ob Gott 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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in ketosis 











When app etite fades and milk production falls . 


_ STERANE 


BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE 


to put her back on feed and restore milk volume faster 


SteraNE-for an early return to milk production. 
: STERANE, three to five times more potent than hydrocortisone and cortisone, stimu- 


: lates glucose formation and helps re-establish physiological equilibrium. In clinical 
6 studies a single intramuscular injection of 50 to 100 mg. of Sterane promptly restored 
tt energy metabolism, with rapid reversal of ketotic symptoms in over 83 per cent of 
299 cases treated. 
STERANE INTRAMUSCULAR-VETERINARY Sold to veterinarians only 





Department of Veterinary Medicine, PrizeER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. ¥. 
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...an advanced vitamin-mineral dietary supplement— 
with taste appeal to small animals 





This new dietary supplement contains nineteen im- 
portant ingredients in a meat-flavored tablet. Small 
animals like it! 


Pet - Tabs have many therapeutic uses: 
® Balances the daily ration. | 
® Speeds recovery from illness. 

® Shortens convalescence after surgery. 
® Eliminates complicated additions to rations. | 
® Maintains health and vigor in older animals. 

® Aids growth in young animals. 

Dosage: One Pet - Tab daily. 

Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 
Send for literature and trial supply. 

















THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 


Bristol, Tennessee 
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Deaths of Veterinarians 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN, AVC '91, 89, at Huntington, 
L. L, New York, recently. 

FRED S. BALLARD, ISC ‘11, at Ashton, Iowa, May 26, 
1958. 

VICTOR BALLOU, UP ‘16, 72, at Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 
3, 19 58. 

NORMAN G. BEAVER, ONT ‘14, 74, Manotick, Ont., 
April 23, 1958. 

ALBERT A. BIEBEL, CVC ‘05, 86, at Austin, Texas, 
July 11, 1958. 

EDWARD A. BRUCE, ONT '05, 73, Sidney, B. C., April 

27, 1958. 

LAWRENCE G. CLARK, KCV ‘07, 75, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Aug. 10, 1958. 

WILLIAM L. — CVC ‘19, 76, at Albany, IIL, 
vune 22, 

EGBERT S. CONKLIN, MSC ‘40, 43, at Emery, So. 
Dak., Aug. 17, 1958. 

BENJAMIN F..CORBIN, OSU °35, 59, at Culver City, 
Calif., Jume 1, 1958. 

HARMON C. DEANE, COR ‘12, at Ithaca, New York, 
recently. 

MURRAY J: DILLS, IND °’22, 63, Decatur, Ill, June 
15, 1958. 

F. - DOUGLASS SR:, IND '06, 88, at New Orleans, 
La., July 8, 1958 

HOWARD A. DOWNEY, KCV ‘18, 67, at Appleton, 
Wisc., June 8, 1958. 

ARTHUR E. FABIAN, CVC '08, at Lake Geneva, Wisc., 
Jan. 31, 1958. 

ARTHUR J. FORSYTH, COR '12, 65, at Walton, New 
York, Feb. 22, 1958. 

DONALD B. FRASER, ONT 03, 76, at Port Arthur, 
Ont., March 12, 1958. 

SAMUEL F. GRIESEMER, UP °'09, 70, at Womelsidorf, 
Pa., June.20, 1958. 

CHESTER W. GRIZZELL, KSC ‘09, 74, 
Kans., May 12, 1958. 

ROBERT GYSEL, CVC ‘93, 90, at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
6, 1958. 

ROY C. HARTMAN, COR ’14, 69, at Pulaski, New 
York, recently. 

JULIUS W. HERBOTT, UP ‘12, 68, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 9, 1958. 

R. J. HIGHT, CVC '07, 73, at Phoenix, Ariz., recently. 

LEO C. HOLBROOK, TEX ‘44, 38, at San Antonio, 
Texas, July 2, 1958. 

SIDNEY HOLMES, MCK ‘14, 77, at Marengo, IIL, 
June 16, 1958. 

LYMAN B. JACKES, ONT ‘20, at Toronto, Ont., May 
21, 1958. 

WILLIAM R. JACKSON, KSC ‘46, 34, at Rogers, Ark., 
June 30, 1958. 

PHILLIP K. JONES, UP ‘98, 82, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 23, 1958. 

EUGENE M. JOSLIN, ONT '0 
11, 1958. 

HENRY T. JUEN, CHI ‘13, 70, at El Paso, Texas, 
June 14, 1958. 

a JUNKUNC SR., at Mt. Prospect, Ill., June 
12, 1958. 

JAMES C. KING, STJ °23, 73, at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
July 27, 1958. 

ast GR '08, 82, at Albion, Mich., June’ 10, 


Macksville, 


8, at Perry, Mich., Nov. 


sinenee 3. MALMAS, ONC ‘16, at Edmonton, Alta., 
May 26, 1958. 

E. C. MCCONNELL, IND ‘10, 89, at Cynthiana, Ind., 
May 21, 1958. 

A. F. McGREEVY, GR '15, 72, at Sioux City, Iowa, 
July 10, 1958. 

HAROLD B. McMURRAY, COR '24, 64, at Owego, New 
York, recently. 

W. A. NANNERY, West Roxbury, Mass., recently. 

HOWARD McCLURE NEDEAU, ONT, at Miami Beach. 
Fla., June 22, 1958 

L. V. NEWMAN, KCV 12, 70, at Racine, Wisc., 

June 24, 1958. 
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Quik-Splint We 


the Polyester-foam padded aluminum 
splint. 


In 18-inch lengths in % or 1- 
inch widths. Cuts to required 
length with ordinary scissors. 
Packed 12 of one size in box. 


%-inch $7.50 per box 
l-inch $8.50 per box 


GOSHEN@2%,% 


Many companies are trying to 
“imitate and duplicate but have 
failed to formulate!” 


GENUINE 


OCUROL-VET 


The pinkeye medicine of choice among lead- 
ing veterinarians around the world. Order 
from your favorite veterinary distributor. 

THE OCUROL-VET COMPANY ye SABINAL, TEXAS 

















FOR ALL 


INFLAMMATION 


USE 


VARIZYME 


—_CYANAMID — 











*VARIZYME® STREPTOKINASE — HUMAN PLASMINOGEN 
— STREPTODORNASE 


A Professional Line product sold only to Veterinarians 
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For Milk Fever * 
\ 
and 
Complicated Cases 










Exceptionally a 


Non-Precipitating 
Even After Freezing 










"Provides Ca, P, Mg 
In Metal Organic 
Form—Extends 
Therapeutic Action 









) (neers Available 


\ as Gluconate, Not 


Chloride— 


i a £ 
Non-Irritating .* 
- or 


NORCALCIPHOS 


For better milk fever therapy 


1. Longer, more effective therapeutic 
action because calcium, phosphorus and 
magnesium are in metal-organic form— 
in contrast to rapidly eliminated, irritat- 
ing inorganic compounds. 


2. Magnesium is available as magne- 
sium gluconate—less irritating and more 
slowly ionized than magnesium chloride. 


3. Unexcelled results in complicated 
cases. Balanced formula of calcium, 
magnesium, dextrose and phosphorus is 
especially valuable in complicated cases 
and in helping to prevent relapses. 


4. Exceptional stability. No trouble- 
some precipitation to slow up treatment. 
Non-precipitating even after freezing. 


Seve with these quantity discounts 
Supplied In: 12—500 cc. 


—_=~—— 


a t 


VETERINARY MED:CINE 





te ail 


wv 


CINE 








pis obviously a 

2 advantage in the 
use of a disinfectant in your 
practice that does not leave 
Lobnoxious odor about 
the clothing, person 

or premises. 





In addition to fulfilling this 


requirement, ROCCAL is 
© Detergent and Cleansing 

@ Nonirritating to the Hands 
e Economical 





DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
eating and drinking utensils. 


ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 
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DIZAN ..... 


dithiazanine iodide, CSL 


Dizan Tablets offer the veterinarian a new, exclusive, broad 
coverage treatment for the common helminthic infestations 

of dogs and cats. Practitioners appreciate the safety 

and efficacy of Dizan, as it is gentle to animals, yet its 
removal of the worm burden approaches 100 per cent. 
Because Dizan is not a one-dose purger, there is an added 
advantage of not upsetting the schedule of pet or household. 
Dog breeders, too, will appreciate your mention of Dizan. 


A 5 to 10-day treatment removes large roundworms, hook- 
worms, and whipworms. Correct daily dosage is easily 
estimated — 10 mg. per pound of body weight given daily, 
preferably at or after feeding. Dizan is supplied in 

tablets of 50, 100, and 200 mg., packaged 100 


tablets per bottle. 
*T.M. 


CSL) 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 a oe oe ae | ee i ° OMAHA 2 NEBRASKA 











